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Bewildered America 
HELEN M. MCCADDEN, Ph. D. 


Hoover administration the constant question of how 

far the government should take a hand in industry, and 
how far it should respect the economic freedom of individ- 
uals and of societies other than the State. All of the suggested 
depression cures, whether calling merely for expedients or 
for thorough-going economic changes, have been strongly 
influenced by their authors’ views on the proper extent and 
limits of the power of the central government. Thus an en- 
lightened Socialist like Norman Thomas calls for govern- 
ment ownership and control of land and basic industries," 
while an enlightened Democrat like Governor Ritchie de- 
clares that there has been already too much looking toward 
Washington for help.’ Likewise, a liberal like Stuart Chase 
stresses the need of economic planning,’ to the horror of those 
who believe in the sacred laws of supply and demand. The 
worst feature of the situation is that each sponsor of a scheme 
is so emotionally attached to it that there is slight possibility 


Tic problem of unemployment has brought before the 





1Norman Thomas, America’s Way Out, passim. 
2The Sun, November 16, 1931. 
8Stuart Chase, “Harnessing the Wild Horses of Industry,” Atlantic Monthly, 


June, 1931. 
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of securing logically a substantial agreement as to the fun- 
damentally best course. 


I 


Unfortunately, the underlying assumptions of our economic 
writers are seldom fully recognized and understood even by 
those who build on them as a basis. The widely acclaimed 
“progressive” who suggests that the United States be admin- 
istered by regional boards of experts—which shall decide ex- 
actly what the population needs and how it can produce to 
meet its needs‘—does not admit that he is denying the right 
of the individual man to have a distinct personality and legiti- 
mate desires for himself and his family, other than those uni- 
form needs discovered by a committee of research workers. 
Similarly, the two coiners of ethico-economic epigrams who 
bend their efforts toward encouraging consumption-to-the- 
limit and discouraging thrift and simple living, in the hope 
of thereby rewarding and further stimulating the over-activ- 
ity of producers,’ may not be aware that they are unwarrant- 
ably implying that man is merely a materialistic, economic 
animal. Were the government to attempt to work out every 
man’s salvation for him, or to excite the nation to such a 
frenzy of buying that demand caught up with potential pro- 
duction, there might be an immediate alleviation of conditions 
for certain classes; but the unsound principles thereby ac- 
cepted would open the way for much greater evils. 

In other words, the would-be doctors of our present social 
ills have been laudably interested in getting rid of poverty, 
in providing jobs, in preventing starvation, in equalizing 
wealth and opportunities, and in breaking the back of the busi- 
ness cycle. They have, to these ends, endeavored to hold them- 


4Stuart Chase, op. cit., p. 783. 
5Foster and Catchings, “In the Days of Adversity,” Atlantic Monthly, July, 1931 
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selves within the realm of economic engineering. True to the 
spirit of the time, they have glorified scientific method and 
weighted all their arguments with statistics. They have rele- 
gated to Limbo the statesman, the specialist in political science, 
and have enthroned in his place the manager and the investi- 
gator. And withal, they have not escaped having an implicit 
political philosophy. 

Although they do not think in terms of objective truth and 
justice, all the Americans who have offered ways out of our 
economic troubles have had more or less unspoken theories 
as to the nature of man and of the State. It is to be regretted 
that they have been too “modern” in method to establish and 
openly test these theories by reason instead of personal prefer- 
ence, so as to indicate whether they were building upon intel- 
lectually verifiable truths or simply were consistent with ar- 
bitrary initial assumptions. As it is, their results in the way 
of concrete suggestions for social and political action are so 
diverse, and often so unconsciously unsound, that no one 
seems to know exactly when and where and why to let the 
State act or desist from acting. Were it not for our Constitu- 
tion, which was erected on a sound tradition of the nature of 
the State and of man, and which has withstood the maledic- 
tion of many a helpless reformer, we in the United States 
would probably be subjected to a trial-and-error method of 
legislation as disastrous as that which has characterized the 
British Acts of Parliament concerning unemployment during 
the past two decades. 

What our country needs now is not so much better engineer- 
ing of human affairs, or more programs for reform, as a bet- 
ter understanding of the political and philosophic principles 
underlying all relations between State and citizen, in general, 
and, especially, the principles involved in that type of social 
relationship that is touched by social legislation. Since no 
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social program of the government can escape having a foun- 
dation in principle, it is important that that foundation be 
sound and correct. 


II 


Throughout history, there have been two major concepts 
of the relative positions of men and their governments. The 
United States, at the time of its birth as a nation, was happily 
given a Constitution in line with the more sound theory. At 
the present time, however, the opposing theory holds in many 
countries abroad, and its influence has spread to reform cir- 
cles in our own nation. 

The nature and origins of these two systems are of the 
utmost importance. On the one hand, there is the theory of 
most of the Greeks, practically all the Romans, and the 
Orientals, that the State is founded on force and is an end 
in itself, to which the component human beings are wholly 
subordinated. This pagan view of the political order the 
Anglo-Saxon, with his devotion to individual liberty, in- 
herited from Christianity’s emphasis on the worth of every 
human soul and body, strove to eliminate. During the Middle 
Ages, it seemed that the attempt would succeed; but the 
Renaissance brought back the Roman political and legal sys- 
tem as well as the classic culture. 

Philosophically, the ancient system found its fullest ex- 
pression in the writings of the Stoics. They began with a 
wrong theory of man, whom they conceived of as lacking 
free will, and as determined to act by the blind force which 
moved him and the rest of the universe. Reason, associated 
with an active faculty known as the intellect, they knew not 
of; for the Stoics, as later to Milton, reason was but “choos- 
ing,’ or an expression of will. Since they thought of nature 


6Milton, Aeropagitica. 
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also as a force, or push, and had no conception of final 
causality, they could not see that man’s nature required cer- 
tain things, such as the State, in order that it might reach 
its highest fulfilment. Hence the State became merely a re- 
sult of the cosmological urge, a higher will, or force, imposed 
upon the separate wills of the people. The far-famed Roman 
law partook of this error, in that it assumed that laws, and 
contracts, were based on a conflict of wills. It did not recog- 
nize a transcendent, eternal, and natural moral law to which 
the positive law ought to conform; nor did it see that the 
State had a responsibility, beyond its own perpetuation, to 
the citizens; nor did it realize, finally, that man has rights 
which cannot be given or taken away by the State, since the 
State is but one means toward the attainment of man’s end. 
To the ancient, even to Plato and Aristotle, who were intel- 
lectualists and not Stoic naturalists, the State’s welfare was 
the goal of the good and wise man’s existence. 

The Christian tradition has steadily fought against the basic 
ideas of the pagan political philosophy. From St. Augustine 
to St. Thomas, St. Robert Bellarmine, and Suarez, with lesser 
men holding the banner in the intervals, there is marked con- 
tinuity and development in the sound theory of the State’s 
nature and power. It has been realized that man is not merely 
the tool of a monistic force; that he has an intellect capable 
of understanding objective truth and justice and a will able 
to conform or not conform; and that his nature, which tends 
toward perfection, toward God, demands a State to help him 
gain that perfection. Thus the ruling authority becomes only 
a means toward an end—a necessary means, to be sure, but 
one whose powers stop when it ceases to function toward that 
end. The radical difference can readily be seen between the 
pagan concept of a suppressive, absolute State and the Chris- 
tian one of a responsible authority, demanded by man’s nature 
and subject to law. 
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The founders of our Constitution were influenced by the 
sound Christian tradition concerning the functions of a gov- 
ernment. They may not, of course, have got this directly 
from St. Thomas. Edmund Burke, who was familiar with 
the writings of Suarez, expressed these ideas for the British 
Whigs, and through the Whigs they came to the American 
Fathers. Through the same sources there came to our country 
the sound Catholic doctrine of liberty, as expounded by St. 
Augustine; namely, that liberty and equality demand that 
no man shall use another for his own selfish ends. This 
definition of freedom and equality was opposed to that of 
the Stoics, which allowed any man to follow his own proud 
will to the point where the wills of others or of the State 
successfully prevented him. Thus the founders of our govern- 
ment saw that men are intrinsically equal in respect to certain 
rights against oppression and exploitation, while each man’s 
freedom is limited by the responsibilities imposed by the 
higher law of God and reason. 

The specific implications of this theory of the relationship 
of the individual and the State, as they appear in the func- 
tioning of the Federal government under the Constitution, 
cannot all be detailed here. But those which bear directly 
upon our problem of social reform legislation merit space in 
the present writing. 

Inasmuch as the State is demanded by man’s nature in view 
of his end, it must help him by maintaining the peace and by 
performing those functions which individuals and other 
societies cannot accomplish. In other words, authority in 
the State should provide for the common good, not by seek- 
ing the personal gain of the ruling persons, or by striving for 
fame and empire and dictatorial powers; but by making con- 
ditions such that each citizen can best work for his own end, 
which is happiness. This does not coincide with the utilitarian 
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aim of the “greatest happiness for the greatest number,” for 
the latter aim subordinates some members of the State to 
others in the matter of the right to the pursuit of individual 
happiness. ; 

In the realm of law, the government, under our tradition, 
does not state how many hours a day each miner shall work, 
or what he shall earn. Instead, it sanctions good industrial 
usages which are already widely accepted, and thus promul- 
gates officially what is in fact a kind of common law. The 
eight-hour day, for example, was made pretty much of a 
reality by union struggles before the Federal government 
acknowledged it by law. Likewise, the Supreme Court re- 
jected the minimum-was,e law because it was class legisla- 
tion, and, therefore, out of the province of Congress, since 
it provided for Federal interference in matters which could 
be better decided upon by those more directly concerned. 

In general, the United States has been guarded by the Con- 
stitution against despotism and an enervating paternalism. 
The Federalist, and the Supreme Court decisions from the 
days of Marshall to the present, as well as the present ad- 
ministration in Washington, have remained literally loyal to 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution, at 
least in the negative sense of limiting the central power. On 
the other hand, the capitalist leaders, abetted by a too con- 
servative judiciary, a government largely controlled by 
monied interests, a deterministic religion, and a materialist 
philosophy, have lost sight of the interdependence of men 
and of that objective justice in the light of which each man 
owes a duty to his fellows. The workers, too often, have acted 
on the same lines. : 

As a reaction to this false individualism, there has come 
into the United States recently a strongly evident tendency 
to give the government greater jurisdiction and the individual 
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less freedom. Like individual absolutism, this leaning toward 
State absolutism had its origin in the philosophies of our 
European brethren, who have revived them from the pagan 
system. To understand the modern workings of these 
doctrines that have clouded our understanding of the cor- 
rect theories of government, we must turn to England and 


France. 


III 


The medieval ideas of liberty and responsibility were not 
successful in completely demolishing the Roman notions of 
sovereignty. After a long period of disfavor, the latter began 
to return to life when the Legists, advisers to Philip the Fair 
of France, revived the Roman law with its declaration of 
absolute imperial power. The Renaissance was nothing but 


a boom period of pagan learning, in whose pages the nat- 
uralistic doctrines of the Stoics and the glorification of the 
sovereign State, so subversive of personal freedom, were 
written large. 

The Protestant Revolt, with its substitution of will for 
reason, its glorification of force, its belief in the viciousness 
of human nature, its removal of the logical moral basis by 
its denial of free will, and its resultant aggresive individu- 
alism; the growth of science, which gave rise to a tendency 
to reduce everything to the mechanical and the measurable, 
and to neglect metaphysics and forget the true nature of 
man; and the Industrial Revolution, which gave rewards in 
luxury and security and popular esteem to the successful en- 
trepreneurs who disregarded their moral responsibility to 
their fellowmen—these three events all combined with the 
Renaissance in fostering wrong ideas of man and the universe. 
Thus the vicious circle of naturalism and materialism went 
round, while the State sought chiefly its increasing wealth and 
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the resulting dominance among nations. And the philosophers 
of those times—Descartes, Locke, Hume, Hobbes, and Kant 
—contributed to the same effect. 

Because the impressions of these ideas have been so dif- 
ferent in modern England and in modern France, and be- 
cause the ideas of both countries have had such a marked 
echo in the weakening of our hold on correct principles, it 
is in order here to consider the developments in each of these 
countries. 

In France, as was noted above, the revival of the Stoic 
absolutism started early. It also lasted long. The French 
Revolution, nurtured in the classical philosophies and in the 
theory of government by force rather than reason, vaunted 
about “liberty, fraternity, and equality.” But it was far afield 
from the liberty of the Middle Ages. The freedom of the 
Revolutionist consisted in the right to do anything which was 
not restricted by an opposing force. This produced an ex- 
treme of individualism which has been the bane of French 
political life to this day. 

Will, or force, is the basis of the French individualism. 
It is also at the bottom of the French State. Its preeminence 
has caused political instability and economic distrust. In the 
industrial field, it has prevented workers from uniting, unions 
from cooperating steadily, and employers from pulling evenly 
with their employes toward a common goal. Charles W. 
Pipkin brings out this discord very clearly:'’ 

There was lacking the responsibility of any one group when legislation 
failed to pass; the pressure for social legislation came from individual mem- 
bers primarily and from groups outside Parliament. The Socialist deputies 
had the opportunity of debate, but a great deal of their time was given to 


distinctly political debate centering about strikes and the right of civil ser- 
vants to organize. ‘These debates indicated the weakness of an organized 


7Charles W. Pipkin, Social Politics and Modern Democracies, Vol. II, p. 353-4. 
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Trade Union movement in France. . . . In England the leaders who have 
taken part in the post-war conversations between industrialists and workers, 
were leaders in the pre-war Labour policy. At the same time in France the 
political wing of the labour movement was dismissing from party member- 
ship a Socialist Cabinet Minister—Millerand—who was the first to come to 
office, and leaders were dividing their small forces for attacks upon each 
other. The Trade Union movement in France, at most a small group, were 
utopian in their methods, seeing at one time a quick end to the system 
under which they made their living. The political power of the state 
seemed a temporary shelter for the capitalistic order. 


With all this restlessness, the preeminence of the State over 
the individual in France has been manifested chiefly in an 
exaggerated nationalism. In the field of social legislation, the 
shortcomings of pure and simple trade unionism in view of 
the French individualism have caused certain compulsory 
measures on the part of the central government, stretching 
all the way from the nineteenth-century factory codes to the 
National Insurance Act of 1930. For much of this legisla- 
tion, the teeth that bite the individualist are drawn by 


a purpose on the part of the French government to promote the conditions 
of successful group action. The syndicate was made stronger for the pur- 
pose of making the individual worker more secure, and the conditions which 
gave power to the larger group of which he was a part made it possible 
for his own life and happiness to be more fully protected. The freedom 
of the syndicate gave the worker freedom, the use of which has justified the 


state’s action.® 


For us, the two significant points in the French social legis- 
lation are the failure, because of extreme individualism, to 
accomplish beneficial social aims without legislation, and the 
consequent assumption by the State of the right to perform 
certain acts which our tradition puts beyond the State’s power. 

In England, the development has been different, but equal- 
ly important. The controlling error there has been the notion 


8Pipkin, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 172. 
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that man is purely economic and mechanical, and that he 
can gain freedom and happiness merely from the release 
from poverty and economic insecurity. A corollary to this 
has been the opinion that the government is entirely respon- 
sible for what happens to the citizens, and, therefore, has the 
right and duty to legislate for them in any matter at all. 

This regarding of man as but another machine may be 
traced back to the slave-trade days of England, the Poor 
Laws, the restrictive legislation against early workmen’s asso- 
ciations, the detailed industrial codes, and, especially, the un- 
employment legislation of the past twenty-two years. 

The employment acts of Parliament show the ill effects of 
substituting expediency for principle in national legislation. 
The first of these laws, in 1905, was innocuous enough, since 
it gave no arbitrary power. But, from this time on, “Labor’s 
aim was to gain the acceptance of the principle that the state 
would provide the work or provide the maintenance.” 

This was the principle of “the right to work,” which was 
reintroduced by Labor in 1908 and subsequently. Mr. Asquith 
objected that “the recognition of the right to work would 
ultimately necessitate the assumption by the State of complete 
control of the whole machinery of production.”” Although 
this so-called right was not specifically accepted by the State 
in so many words, it was implicit in the National Insurance 
Bill of 1911, in which compulsory unemployment insurance 
for a limited number of workers was introduced. Thus the 
State not only assumed the responsibility for unemployment 
in the insured trades, but also set its finger firmly on the more 
complex affairs of industry, helping by act of Parliament, as 
it later developed, the forces of labor as they pitted. them- 
selves against capital. A spread in the application of the prin- 


*Pipkin, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 223. 
10Tbid., p. 225. 
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ciple of government interference then ensued almost inevit- 
ably. 

Since 1911 there have been but two rays of light in the 
course of the British unemployment legislation. One ap- 
peared when the compulsory principle was, for a brief period, 
so far relaxed as to exempt from the State system those in- 
dustries which insured their own workers satisfactorily. The 
other ray of hope has come from the tardy recognition that 
legislation cannot solve unemployment without the coopera- 
tion of all concerned in industry. In the debates on the 1927 
Act, “there was general recognition that the Act would not 
solve the unemployment situation, and that Acts of Parlia- 
ment cannot provide a remedy. A new national energy was 
demanded in the whole of industry.”” 

The results of the class struggle in England and of the ex- 
tensive interference of the government may now be enumer- 
ated. Outstanding is the loss of the desire to work out their 
own salvation among the workers themselves. It is charac- 
teristic of human beings that when they are treated like 
machines—machines worth caring for—they tend to conform 
to the part. Sparta and Rome fell from an excess of such 
treatment. Terence Horsley, author of “The Odyssey of an 
Out-of-Work,” tells us that it will require years of moral re- 
education before the pauperized hordes at the Labor Ex- 
changes will be able to function as workers again,” even if 
plenty of work becomes available. 

A second lamentable effect is the disaster which has be- 
fallen industry in England. The unemployment insurance 
regulations have often meddled blindly. In seeking security 
for the worker, they have often ruined the industry from 
which he takes his livelihood. By requiring the employer to 


1]bid., Vol. I, p. 249. 
12Terence Horsley, op. cit., p. 122. 
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pay insurance in addition to wages, and by keeping the stand- 
ard of living, and consequently the wages demanded, artifi- 
cially high, they have imposed upon British industry a burden 
which other nations have been free from, and thus have dis- 
qualified their home products, in many cases, from competi- 
tion in the world market. 

Perhaps the worst feasure of the British system is the prece- 
dents involved. Instead of promoting cooperation between 
conflicting classes, the government has fostered the conflict 
and has, meanwhile, asserted an authority which should be 
left to groups other than the political. In this way it has 
sacrificed principles for immediate advantages, thus incur- 
ring greater evils than those which were to be cured. 


IV 


It may now be asked what all these facts have to do with 


the problems confronting our own country. To this we reply 
that, as our original philosophy of government came from the 
Whigs, such as Burke, and from his ancestors in thought, so 
the ideas swaying our present generation have traveled to us 
across the Atlantic. H. U. Faulkner, in his “Quest for Social 
Justice,” tells us that “we have now turned to Western Europe 
as a schoolmaster in the field of human relations and as a 
leader in the development of our new governmental institu- 
tions.” 

The intense individualism which the French Revolution 
set as a standard for France, and the class struggle which has 
characterized British life, both found their counterparts in 
nineteenth-century America. Under the influence of foreign 
ideas, and of the pioneer life and the industrial expansion, 
our citizens abandoned the responsible individualism inherent 
in our political tradition and necessary for the proper func- 


13Harold U. Faulkner, op. cit., p. 331. 
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tioning of our institutions, and adopted in its place the French 
idea of absolute possession. In fact, the misconception became 
current, and still is so in many circles, that our idea of liberty, 
as embodied in the Constitution, came from the French think- 
ers of the eighteenth century; whereas it really came from 
the medieval system, in the line of inheritance already 
described. 

During this period, since corporations and unions both 
adopted the same type of individualism, struggling always 
for their own gain and each other’s loss, there was small hope 
that the employers would play fair with the workers without 
coercion, or that labor would mitigate its steady demand for 
more money, more leisure, more power. Both capital and 
labor tried to influence the government to take indirect meas- 
ures in their behalf, but neither sought for much direct State 
intervention. Labor, especially, feared what might happen 
if a government favorable to capitalists began setting hours 
of labor and wages for the workers. In consequence, a laissez- 
faire policy prevailed in regard to industry, and the govern- 
ment generally sat back, not going beyond its powers, to be 
sure, but rather falling short of its duties. 

But this condition of affairs could not last forever. In 
Opposition to the individual absolutism which already held 
sway, there filtered in gradually the tendency to State ab- 
solutism which soon began to flow from the springs of phi- 
losophy, politics, economics, and sociology of Western Eu- 
rope. Furthermore, the ground was ready for such an infiltra- 
tion. Faulkner describes the situation in this way:“ “The na- 
tion had reached a stage of economic development in which 
laissez-faire had outlived its usefulness. The Economic Revo- 
lution had created problems of transportation, banking, in- 
dustrial consolidation, health, sanitation and general social 


14Faulkner, op. cit., p. 129. 
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welfare which could only be solved through effective com- 
munity action.” 

In the history of the applications of the mechanistic theory 
in the United States, control by other men has preceded con- 
trol of the individual in an arbitrary fashion by the State. 
But there is so much of a movement on foot to bring about 
the latter form of control that we must be seriously on our 
guard. This is really a crucial period for the principles of 
right government in the United States. 

Thus far, the legislature of our country has rarely gone 
beyond its proper sphere. True, there has been an extension 
of Federal activity since 1900. The building of the huge 
Western dams, the Federal restrictions on immigration, the 
creation of a separate Cabinet office for Labor, the prosecu- 
tions of the trusts, and the parcels post and postal savings are 
samples of national undertakings since the beginning of the 
century. All of these, however, can best be managed by the 
State, and should not have been undertaken privately. 

Federal Prohibition constitutes the greatest national in- 
fringement of personal liberty in our country. Apart from 
this, there is in this nation a marked tendency to further sub- 
ordinate the individual to the good of industry and of the 
national wealth. This is apparent in the standardization suc- 
cessfully attempted by advertising, with the interests of the 
mass producer in mind, and in the uniform materialism 
fostered by our mass education. 

More nearly touching the government functions, because 
they have been proposed for legislative action in intelligent 
circles, are other paternal measures, too numerous to enumer- 
ate fully. They include Federal unemployment insurance, 
seriously suggested here in spite of the troubles of England 
and Germany and the obvious defects in principle; a mini- 
mum-wage law, which, in the experience of Australia, sub- 
jects the wage-earner to a constant petty tyranny and exposes 
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him to the guilt of civil disobedience in a non-political mat- 
ter; a set standard of living, below which no family dare fall, 
and which is to be ensured by such measures as the two just 
mentioned; and a eugenic control which, when once allowed 
in principle; might invade the home anywhere and allow the 
propagation only of warranted, Anglo-Saxon, one-hundred- 
per-cent Americans. 


V 


The myth of progress, which teaches that everything that 
is new is good, and that the blind force moving the universe 
causes conditions to get steadily better, has in our day thrown 
its weight in with the protagonists of more, and more arbi- 
trary, social legislation. But the modern “progressives,” espe- 
cially those who are pillars of the Protestant congregations, 
seldom realize that their modernity is as old as Greece, if not 
older. What the United States in this generation must do is 
to choose between the two dominant theories in the history of 
social justice—that which sponsors the conflict of individual 
absolutism and State absolutism, with the resultant rule by 
force, and that which stands for the intrinsic equality of men 
cooperating under a government that operates in the service 
of the common good of its citizens. It is a choice between 
paganism and Christianity. Let us hope that our country will 
cast its lot, as it did in 1789, on the side of true freedom and 


equality. 





The Material Universe 


JOHN ASHTON, S.J. 


T is one of the remarkable characteristics of modern 

science that it is prepared to deny many notions connected 

with the interpretation of the physical world which only a 
few years ago were regarded as axiomatic. The old-fashioned 
theories concerning space, time, gravitation, matter, force, for 
instance, are today often rejected as misleading. But if neither 
the Aristotelian nor the scholastic philosopher is much per- 
turbed by this repudiation of what was regarded as well- 
grounded, if not established, fact, it is not because he denies 
the discoveries of modern science, but because he finds the 
reasoning upon them to be largely based upon various mental 
abstractions. 


I 


With regard to “force” for instance, it is only by abstract- 
ing from the active principle which determines matter to mo- 
tion that it can be set aside as non-existent. Yet the relativist 
has convinced himself that “the whole conception of ‘force’ 
is amistake. The sun does not exert any force on the planets; 
in Einstein’s law of gravitation the planet only pays attention 
to what it finds in its own neighborhood.”* Gravitation as a 
force may be regarded as a mere “truism,” but Einstein does 
not deny the force of attraction. Indeed, he expressly states 
that it is “exactly proportioned to inertia.” ’ 

Hence, even though the sun does not exert any force on the 
planet, force is not to be rejected so long as the planet “pays 
attention” to what it finds in its own neighborhood, the result 


1B. Russell, The A. B. C. of Relativity, p. 11. 
*Lecture at Oxford, May 23, 1931. 
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being movement or a tendency to move. Nor is it possible 
to maintain that it is not affected by the energy, which in 
reality is force acting in and through matter. The fact is, 
that it is as impossible to get rid of force as it is to get rid of 
the notion of it. 

Einstein’s law that all motion is due to “the geodesics of 
our curved space-time which supply the natural tracks which 
particles pursue if they are undisturbed,” ® is only true on the 
supposition that the particles have been set in motion by force, 
which is communicated from one to another. Clark Maxwell 
describes force as “‘the cause of motion,”* and Faraday’s defini- 
tion of it is as true today as when he wrote: “What I mean 
by force is the cause of a physical action—the source or 
sources of all possible changes among the particles or materials 
of the universe.”’ This source of all possible changes is just 
the reality from which relativists abstract. ‘Inertia is a sufh- 
cient explanation of the need for force and energy,” writes 
Sir Oliver Lodge. “The stone that has to be raised does not 
struggle against us, as a live thing might; it is purely inert. 
But to overcome the inertia, force is just as necessary as if 
instead of mere inertia there were an equivalent amount of 
active opposition.”” There is nothing which of its nature is 
inert, though a stone for instance through a balance of forces 
may be regarded as relatively but not absolutely inert. 

This being supposed, Sir Oliver’s conclusion holds with 
regard to the reality of force. Undoubtedly it manifests itself 
in the pull and push with which we are familiar, from our 
experience in causing bodies to move or to tend to move; but 
the only legitimate inference is that analogously all the move- 


3See Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World, p. 125. 
4Matter and Motion, p. 33. 

5Experimental Researches, p. 460. 

6Science and Human Progress, p. 130. 
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ments of the universe have ultimately been produced by the 
power of transcendent mind. And just as Faraday, from the 
notion of force, as manifested in its effects, arrived at the 
metaphysical notion of cause, so also from the notion of it do 
we arrive at the metaphysical notion of “form,” which of its 
nature is causal. Metaphysically, it is that entity which, 
being the expression of mind, brings an external object within 
the sphere of knowledge, and when united with matter it is 
known as energy which can do work. Hence under its ex- 
ternal aspect form is equivalent to physical force manifesting 
itself in certain effects. 










II 


As some scientists would get rid of form under its lower 
and physical aspect of force, so we are not surprised to find 
them, though there is by no means unanimity on the point, 
attempting to get rid of matter at the level where it is identi- 
fied with the ether. “With the publication of Einstein’s 
first principle of relativity in 1905 the ether began to dis- 
appear; and now with the generalized theory of relativity it 
has become a mere ghost.”’ On the other hand, Sir Oliver 
Lodge in a letter to the Times (November 20, 1921) after 
the address delivered by Einstein at the University of Leyden 
in May, 1921, wrote: “Conformably with the general theory, 
space without the ether is unthinkable.” So also Sir Arthur 
Eddington, after maintaining that “velocity through the ether 
is meaningless,” continues: ‘This does not mean that the 
ether is abolished. We need an ether. The physical world 
is not to be analyzed into isolated particles of matter or elec- 
tricity with featureless interspace. ... We postulate thé ether 
to bear the characters of the particles.”* 


7J. W. N. Sullivan, Aspects of Science, p. 66. 
8The Nature of the Physical World, p. 31. 
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What then is the ether? Sir Arthur Eddington describes 
is as sui generis; and Sir Oliver Lodge, lecturing on “Life 
and Matter” at the Imperial College Literary and Debating 
Society, London, on March 16, 1931, said it “differs from 
every substance so far known, yet is therefore very funda- 
mental and very substantial.” Is it then to be identified with 
materia prima which Aristotle describes as nec quid, nec quale 
nec quantum, and concerning which Professor Duncan writes: 
‘What matter is by itself is quite hopeless to answer and con- 
cerns only metaphysicians.”® Indeed, it may be that the sci- 
entist in his analysis may find himself brought to a halt even 
before he arrives at primary matter. Sir Arthur Eddington 
suggests that hydrogen seems to be “the most primitive form 
of matter”; and it may be doubted if it will be possible to 
break up its atom with its enormous stores of energy. 

Recently another approach has been made to a solution of 
the problem on lines laid down by Schrédinger. Sir James 
Jeans said in his Reid lecture: 

The tendency of modern physics is to resolve the whole material universe 
into waves and nothing but waves. These waves are of two kinds, bottled 
up waves which we call matter, and unbottled waves which we call radia- 
tion or light. If annihilation of matter occurs, the process is merly that of 
unbottling imprisoned wave-energy and setting it free to travel through 
space. 


Yet although there is much mystery as to the nature of 
these waves we are still left with what Sir Oliver Lodge has 
called the two fundamental forces of the universe—those of 
repulsion and attraction. “No matter how far we retreat 
from an electrified particle we cannot get outside its repul- 
sions and attractions,” says Sir James Jeans. Hence they 
must find an important place in whatever theory of the uni- 


®*The New Knowledge, p. 3. 
10The Nature of the Physical World, p. 3. 
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verse we may formulate, since, although as physical forces 
they seem to constitute the lowest level of physical reality, 
they form the basis of the whole edifice of the universe, and 
whatever meaning is to be attached to it. 

Father Boscovitch, too, reduced all physical phenomena to 
the expression of these two forces. Sir James Jeans has re- 
minded us that after the Newtonian has gained ground in 
Europe, the Jesuit philosopher propounded the theory that 
matter is a congeries of mathematical points each endowed - 
with the power of attracting or repelling the others according 
to fixed laws; and Sir James has argued that to account for 
the four successive births that come into being, viz., nebulae 
out of chaos, stars out of nebulae, planets out of stars, and 
satellites out of planets, no other forces are required than 
those of gravitation, which is an attractive, and of gas pres- 
sure, which is a repulsive force. 


Materia prima is an abstraction from the concrete order 
of creation in which matter is everywhere united with form. 
Hence it may be described as a potentiality for union with 
those forms which can only come into existence by creation. 
nited with them matter is real. 


IIT. 


The law of causation is also the subject of an attack at the 
hands of the relativist. In order to show how Einstein’s rela- 
tivity theory seems to dethrone it, Sir James Jeans gives us 
the illustration of the disintegration of radium into lead and 
helium :* 

The law which governs the rate of diminution is very remarkable. The 


amount of radium decreases in precisely the same way as a population would 
if there were no births and a uniform death rate which was the same for 


11The Mysterious Universe, pp. 20, 21. 
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every individual, regardless of his age... . In brief, old age appears to mean 
nothing to the individual radium atom; it does not die because it has lived 
its life, but rather because in some way fate knocks at the door. 


If it were merely a case of radiation the physical laws of 
the universe might account for it, and it would die because 
it has lived its life. But lead and helium are new syntheses, 
wholes, ends, which, whether they be regarded as substantial 
or as the accidental configurations of the German Gestalt 
school, can only be accounted for by the creative action of a 
higher principal cause, though external mind or even acci- 
dental secondary causes may posit the conditions for their 
production. (The term “creation” is here used, not for 
production out of nothing, but as used by some mcdern phil- 
osophers for the appearance of a new objective synthesis not 
to be accounted for by the physical forces of the antecedents, 
though Sir James Jeans prefers to regard fate as knocking at 
the door and compelling the radium to break up into other 
syntheses.) It has been suggested that the disintegration of 
radium might be caused by “the falling of cosmic radiation 
on radio-active atoms—again like fate,” but eventually the 
hypothesis was rejected. 

There are certain other spontaneous jumps, however, be- 
sides those known from the investigation of Bohr, in effecting 
which again it is supposed that “fate” has its part:” 

Now if some ordinary physical agency played the part of fate in this case, 
its strength ought to affect the intensity of the emission of radiation by the 
filament. But so far as we know the intensity of the radiation depends only 


on known constants of nature, which are the same here as in the remotest 
stars and this seems to leave no room for the intervention of an external 


agency. 
But is it quite certain that “fate” as postulated is an in- 
ternal agency? On the other hand, if there is a controlling 


12]bid., p. 24. 
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force of a higher order and not belonging to those secondary 
causes which are the object of scientific investigation and come 
within the scope of sense knowledge, it would be real, though 
incapable of being detected. That may, indeed, be inferred 
from the illustration given by Sir James Jeans in order to de- 
scribe the nature of these spontaneous disintegrations or jumps. 
The atoms he compares to a party of four card-players” 









who agree to break up as soon as a hand is dealt in which each card player 
receives just one complete suit. 

A room containing millions of such parties may be taken to represent a 
mass of radio-active substance. Then it can be shown that the number of 
card parties will decrease according to the exact law of radio-active decay 
on one condition—that the cards are well shuffled between each deal. 








If the cards are merely taken up after each deal without 
shuffling, each deal follows inevitably from the preceding and 
we have the analogue of the old law of causation. What is 
needed is a principal cause if these effects are to result which 
admittedly do not come from any causal action of the ante- 
cedents within the closed system of the game. Within the 
game there is “no room for the intervention of an external 
agency.” All that is required is that the rules should be fol- 
lowed in order that sooner or later the conditions should be 
fulfilled for the card parties inevitably to break up, supposing 
that a shuffler intervenes. That the shuffling is not part of 
the game is shown by the fact that the shuffler, owing to whom 
“the situation is born afresh each time the cards are shuffled,” 
need not be a player at all, so that his action is external to the 
closed system of the game. Yet “the shuffler is he whom we 
have called fate.” Undoubtedly he is an important factor in 
the whole action which results in the breaking up of the par- 
ties, and as such he influences the whole as the principal cause 


















13]bid., pp. 24, 25. 
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in cooperation with the secondary causes of the otherwise 
closed system of players, in producing the effect. 
Sir James Jeans admits that“ 


it seems possible that there may be some factor for which we have so far 
found no better name than fate, operating in nature to neutralize the cast 
iron inevitability of the old law of causation. The future may not be as 
unalterably determined by the past as we used to think; in part at least it 
may rest on the knees of whatever gods there be. 


Here surely is a suggestion for the evolutionist who is seek- 
ing for adequate causality in the antecedents to account for 
emergents. Why not call in this deus ex machina—fater? But 
it will be needed for syntheses generally—wholes, ends, mu- 
tations, variations, etc. Sir James’s illustration of the card 
parties shows that it is a principal cause that is wanted cor- 
responding to the shuffler, influencing the whole chain of 


antecedent secondary causes; and, being transcendent, it will 
not be found in opposition to any of the “known constants of 
nature.” 

“The distinction of cause and effect has no meaning in the 
closed system of primary laws of physics; to get at it we have 
to break into the scheme, introducing considerations of voli- 
tion or of probability which are foreign to it,” writes Sir 
Arthur Eddington.” The will of man is constantly breaking 
into the closed system of the physical world and causing phe- 
nomena which, therefore, owe their existence to it. We move 
physical bodies, the movement being sometimes communicated 
by one secondary cause to another; but it is the human will 
that is the principal cause, though relatively to a higher cause 
it-is secondary. “The primary laws of physics” have no 
meaning unless ultimately related to mind. 


14Tbid. 
15The Nature of the Physical World, p. 296. 
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It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
admission here made by Sir Arthur Eddington, and as we 
have seen, virtually also by Sir James Jeans, that in order to 
introduce the meaning of cause and effect into the closed sys- 
tem of the primary laws of physics it is necessary to break into 
it with such considerations as volition and probability which 
are foreign to it. Of course, science may adopt the other alter- 
native and confine itself to the hard and fast laws of a deter- 
mined system, and eschew the question of causality alto- 
gether; but that is a difficult, if not an impossible, and many 
would say an undesirable, thing for the scientist to attempt. 

What he may not do is to regard the universe as a closed 
system in which the antecedent is an adequate cause in effect- 
ing the consequent throughout the whole. A heap of stones 
may be formed under the action of secondary causes which 
may be so dominant that the action of the principal cause is 
comparatively insignificant and may be disregarded; but an - 
atom, a molecule, the sun, a tree, an animal, a man are syn- 
theses in the formation or “creation” of which mind must 
be dominant; otherwise they would be meaningless. But 
there is nothing to be said about a heap of stones, if we 
abstract from the nature of the units composing it. It has 
scarcely any form and as such approaches the lowest level of 
matter. The lower the level, the more the dominance of 
secondary causes, which presumably have brought the stones 
together, the less the meaning and the less the reality. 


IV 


Sir Oliver Lodge in the Lecture referred to above said 
that “there is some doubt whether the ether ought to be called 
a substance.” Everything depends on the definition of this 
much-discussed term. There are ninety-six different chemical 
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elements but it would seem preferable to admit that the dif- 
ference throughout is one of complexity in configuration 
rather than of substance. They are unified, it is true, by 
directing or controlling forms ‘which need not be substan- 
tial, whether in the case of the atom or the solar system or 
even of the sun itself. Under the action of some stronger 
physical force, or accidental form, a molecule of water may 
“degenerate” into atoms of hydrogen and oxygen, as matter 
loses its capacity or “disposition” for “information,” where- 
upon the conditions arise for union with other forms which 
then flash into created existence at a lower level. Given the 
required conditions, the law of creation is as inexorable and 
as universal as is that of conservation or concurrence and it 
is as natural and as universal as they. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is no need to hold the 
pluriform view that the elements of hydrogen and oxygen 
for instance persist after the change into water. What does 
persist is the potentiality for information by other forms as 
the conditions are fulfilled. Syntheses whether at a higher 
or lower level are always the expression of mind and can only 
come into existence through the unifying power of a creative 
act. Besides forms, there is only matter, and as it is always 
the same, it can be nothing else than materia prima. The 
alternative theory supposes that the components do not dis- 
appear in substantial change usque ad materiam primam, but 
retain their individuality and therefore their substantiality 
and are related to the new substantial form as materia 
secunda.” But if it is merely a question of change in configu- 
ration it would seem that all that is required is merely a form 
of so little reality that it fails to produce substantial changes. 
Though substantiality, like formality, is thus to be regarded 





16Cf. Essai sur l’Hylomorphisme by Professor Descogqs, S.J. 
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as hierarchical in nature, it is not to be tested by the degrees 
of physical energy manifested, which may depend on colloca- 
tion and balance of forces, but by place in the scale of being. 

On the other hand, at the level of organic matter living 
cells, though secondary and subordinate, must be regarded 
as technically substantial. As there is a creative power every- 
where present ready to call into existence new forms as the 
congruous conditions arise, cells or a combination of cells 
that were subordinate to the complete organism may gain 
an independent existence at a lower level by what is thus vir- 
tually an act of creation, on the disintegration taking place. 
They are new substances in a truer sense than helium which 
is merely a configuration emanating from radium, though 
their origins are analogous; just as when the molecule of 
water breaks up as the conditions are no longer fulfilled for 
its continued existence a descent to a lower level takes place. 
Water being nearer to life than the gases, new syntheses are 
formed at that level which are intelligible to mind, and can 
only be attributed to the creative act of an everywhere pres- 
ent creative power. Man or even chance may posit the con- 
ditions for the exercise of such power, but neither man nor 
chance is their cause. 

Matter of itself is inert, lifeless, formless, and, therefore, 
unintelligible. Being furthest from God in the scale of being 
because possessing the least likeness to Him, it is difficult to 
conclude that creation began with it. Yet the evolutionist 
does not hesitate to ascribe to it the most extraordinary of 
potentialities in being able to evolve the “marvelous universe” 
though it has nothing to evolve. Nor are those evolutionists 
in much better case who are‘ willing to believe that God 
gives to that formless abstraction potentialities to evolve in- 
finitely complex syntheses at higher levels, though to do these 
evolutionists justice they postulate two or three interventions 
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on the part of the Creator in order, as Sir Arthur Thomson 
says, “to help nature over difficult stiles.” 
The able writers, Janet and Séailles, note:” 


Between the xoa@ty tAn and pure forms or God we are to conceive a 
series of progressive forms, a hierarchy, the terms of which presuppose one 
another, a continuous movement of the potential towards the ever higher 
reality under the impulse of the desire which Divine Perfection awakens in 
nature, evolution and continuity. Herein lies the solution of the whole 
problem; matter is no longer opposed to form, as the non-existent to being. 
The potential is the necessary antecedent to the actual. There is no opposi- 
tion between the two terms, except in the sense that matter, according to 
the stage of development at which we take it, is only adapted to receive such 
and such a determinant form. 


But is this the solution to the problem? ‘The statement 
that the potential is the necessary antecedent to the actual is 
in direct opposition to the Aristotelian principle that the 


actual is antecedent to the potential. A body for instance 
is one in act but it is multiple in the potency of its various 
manifestations. The same is true of man and of spirit. God 
Himself is Pure Act in whom there can be no potency. Such 
potency as is manifested throughout the whole of the finite 
creation must be posterior. Hence as the actuation of secon- 
dary causes is rooted in the Pure Act of the Principal Cause, 
the potential cannot be antecedent to the actual. Whatever 
unity the lowers possess they can only get from above, and 
the break up into multiplicity is not “a movement of the po- 
tential towards the ever higher reality.” The course of diffu- 
sion or radiation of the good in the “order of nature” implies 
a descent analogous to that from the infinite to the finite. 
There can be no potency of a higher reality. The ascent can 
only take place through the descent of higher forms. 

It was the theory of Platonists that there was a descending 


Janet and Séailles, History of Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 220. 
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hierarchy of being and that each member has a quasi-crea- 
tive influence on the one immediately below it, that of the 
One from which spirit is derived running throughout the 
whole. But instead of spirit, the Areopagite interpreting the 
doctrine of St. John puts the Word in whom and through 
who all things are made. As the Divine Personal utterance, 
He is the mediator between the Infinite and the finite world 
which He permeates with His living and creative activity. 
As God created out of nothing a universe external to Himself 
to which and through which He communicates the good un- 
der forms of knowledge and beauty, so do finite higher images 
of Himself communicate it by impressing secondary forms 
of knowledge and beauty on the world exterior to and below 
them. If there is matter at a higher level than that which 
comes within the scope of sense knowledge, it must be more 
congruous to their spiritual nature and more responsive to 
the will of higher intellectual forms. 

In the order of nature the diffusion of the good by the 
creation of the highest spiritual forms necessarily implies a 
descent, for even the highest forms have only a finite |: ‘xeness 
to God. Analogous to this descent from the infinite to the 
finite is that from these spiritual forms to the material uni- 
verse “concreated” with them, according to the theory of St. 
Augustine—through which they express themselves by co- 
operating as secondary causes with the Supreme Principal 
Cause in its control. At a lower level than they, are human 
forms which also express self by impressing it upon the ma- 
terial medium, thus taking part in the communication of the 
good to other forms at that level. But this action of theirs 
as secondary causes is not confined to this outward and down- 
ward flow. They also share under the Divine Director in 
the process of ascent and return to Him who is not only the 
efficient but also the final Cause of all good. The words of 
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Thomas a Kempis are as consistent with Christian philosophy 
as with Catholic theology: “Consider all things as flowing 
from the Sovereign Good, and therefore they must be returned 
to [Him] as to their origin.” The theory has been stated more 
at length by another mystic, Suso, who was a philosopher as 
well as a theologian. 

Hence we need not look to matter as the beginning from 
which forms are educed. Materia prima has no forms, though 
it is as it were the wax, in Lessius’s phrase, on which God 
impresses them as with a seal. Scotus held that matter is 
“immediately created by God and the universal basis of all 
finite existence,” and “quite different from corporal matter.”” 
Hence, as there are “bodies celestial” as well as “bodies ter- 
restrial,” those of higher forms would not be in the least like 
those which are human, though they would have a certain 
analogy insofar as through them they would impress mind 
upon the material universe in the process of exercising a cer- 
tain control over it. Aristotle rejected Plato’s doctrine of 
“ideas” because they seemed to be independent of the material 
world. Scotus’ theory secures also that intelligences in the 
higher world as formae assistentes are not cut off from it. 

Obviously, such matter is suggestive of that of the resur- 
rection body concerning which the Abbé Moreux, without 
affirming that it is the case, thinks that “such bodies would 
not be confined within the mass of three dimensions any more 
than we are now confined within the interior of a circle.” 
The Abbé is of opinion that “here is something that explains 
wonderfully the property of risen bodies which seems at first 
so stupefying.”” Moreover, there is an abundance of evidence 
that matter presumably in a higher state does sometimes be- 


WITT. 9. 
19De Res. Princip., 7-9. 
20What We Shall Be After Death, pp. 22, 23. 
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come an abnormal object of our sense perceptions. If mat- 
ter thus has an existence at a higher level it would be outside 
the space-time framework. Hence we need not ask when 
or where God first created it. For Him who “sees everything 
together and not successively” there is no first. The whole 
is summed up in one eternal “Now.” 

As time cannot be predicated of God so neither can space. 
Hence, if there is a hierarchy of forms the reality is meta- 
physical and implies degrees of similitude to Him. In the 
concrete order of creation, in which the metaphysical forms 
in a descending order assume the nature of substance by 
informing matter, the lowest form in that descent becomes 
the first in the order of ascent in a discontinuous universe of 
successions, one aspect of which is to us space and another 
time, in terms of which our measurements are made. 

It may be that the theory of an expanding universe is im- 
plicit in Einstein’s equations, though the mathematics of that 
theory are admitted to be the work of the Abbé Lemaitre. 
Such a universe cannot go on expanding forever, and, as it 
is unstable, the only conclusion is that it must contract. Such 
expressions as expansion and radiation we may take to con- 
note a multiplicity greater than the lowest condensations in 
a discontinuous universe, just as materia prima implies at least 
a virtual multiplicity greater than materia secunda in which, 
in the order of nature, it is potentially contained. 

But they can also be regarded as the first step of an ascent 
in time, and the basis of all future development. This ascent 
which is not continuous, since at various levels it is more or 
less stationary and may even involve at least a partial descent, 
is not really distinct from the descent which belongs to the 
“order of nature.” Sir James Jeans calls these condensations 
“the stirring of the ether,” but the expression would rather 
apply to the last stage in the process of descent that connotes 
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an expanding universe, and which, being of the order of 
nature, is universal, and is the lowest level in the diffusion of 
the good. It can only be under the attractive force of the 
final cause that those condensations are formed and the pro- 
cess of ascent in a concrete and imperfect world, weighted 


as it were by matter, is begun. 


V 


The distinction between the order of nature is fundamental 
in scholastic philosophy. St. Thomas writes: 


Nature can be considered according to the way of generation and time 
according as those things which are imperfect and in potentia are first... . 
But there is another order of perfection, namely that of nature; as the act 
simpliciter is prior according to nature than potency, and the perfect than the 
imperfect; and in this way the less common [e. g. man] is prius according 
to nature than the more common [e. g. animal]; for the purpose of nature 
does not consist in the generation of the animal but of man. 


A leader writer in the Times of May 8, 1931, referred to 
the old problem as to whether the hen is before the egg or 
the egg before the hen as “insoluble.” Yet St. Augustine gave 
the solution fifteen hundred years ago. In his “City of God” 
he wrote :” 

For in all things that God made, and are not of His essence, the living 
is before the dead; the productive before those that want generation, and in 
their living [in them that are living?] the sensitive before the senseless, as 
beasts, etc., before trees; and in things sensitive, the reasonable before the 


unreasonable, as man before beasts; and in things reasonable, immortals be- 
fore mortals, as angels before men, but this is by nature’s order [in the order 


of nature]. 


What precisely a hen, or an egg either, may resemble to 


21], q. 85, a. 3. 
22Trans. by John Healey Grant (Edinburgh, 1929), Vol. I, p. 326. 
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one who knows it under a higher form than that which comes 
through sight and sense perception we do not know. What 
we do know is that in the order of nature, and therefore to 
higher intelligences, it will be more real than to us; for im- 
perfection is necessarily implicated in sense perception. The 
hen is a synthesis from which in the order of nature there is 
a process flowing down from that reality which we know as 
a hen to that which is an egg. In the order of time the egg 
seems to be prius in the ascending order, which, by the way, 
does not explain how the process comes to result in anything 
but a big egg. There is a factor in the total reality that es- 
capes sense perception but known to the mind, as one may 
realize after concentrating his attention on the merely phys- 
ical action of an artist in painting a picture. 

Matter is not evil in itself though imperfect, and if it is 
refractory as Plotinus held, it has a perfection of its own 
though essentially inferior to the form which of its nature 
belongs to a higher level and on which it is dependent for 
its concrete reality, and for any rise to a higher state. As 
St. Augustine suggested, it may be compared to the human 
voice through which mind is expressed by means of the words . 
that are uttered. Bounded by the finite universe there is a 
medium in which and through which God’s perfections are 
externalized by the utterance of His Personal Word resound- 
ing to its uttermost bounds and throughout all ages. As the 
supreme Principal Cause He calls into being forms of intel- 
ligence and beauty which are comprised in the term “good.” 

“At the head of all forms Aristotle places God, who trans- 
cends the world, and the world as a living whole strives to- 
wards this highest form,” says M. Lossky,” which F. A. B. 
Sharpe™ says “is a perfectly correct summary of the Aris- 





Intuitive Basis of Knowledge. 
24Cf. “The One and the Many,” Dublin Review, July, 1930. 
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totelian and scholastic doctrine,” but the world has no power 
to strive upward, and all analogy is against it. What knowl- 
edge we have of an upward movement consists of the absorp- 
tion of the lower by the higher, thus sharing in its nature. 

There can be no nisus or conation on the part of nature, as 
a whole or at any point, to rise above itself. Equally the hy- 
pothesis of the Supreme Creator striving to effect a course of 
ascent which would imply that God is in need of something 
which He has not got, must be rejected. He creates forms 
which, being finite, are in a descending hierarchical order, 
and at the same time identical with those at the correspond- 
ing level in the order of ascent; so that it is in virtue of the 
form which is natura prius descending upon matter that the 
ascent takes place. 

Nor is the process which there may be between one sub- 
ordinate end and another to be regarded as causal in effi- 
cacy. Once more it is merely a phenomenon produced by the 
dominance of secondary causes, which, though real, are not 
absolute. Insofar as there is an ascent it can only be effected 
through the dominance of the principal cause, flowing down 
from the end in the order of nature. The reality is one which 
may be regarded from the metaphysical point of view as one 
of descent in a hierarchy of forms which are causal in their 
nature and secondly from the space-time point of view in 
an ascending order in which the metaphysical form has be- 
come material substance through its union with and informa- 
tion of matter. Here there is discontinuity between one level 
and another. A level or a synthesis or a species is an end in 
itself which, when reached, a halt may be made; progress 
along that line of ascent at least temporarily has come to 
an end, though there may be development such as the expan- 
sion of life at that level under the dominant action of secon- 
dary causes with the result that there may be even a descent. 
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In this concrete order of creation the descent may be orderly 
to a lower synthesis, such as hydrogen and oxygen from water, 
and requiring a creative act just as much as one that is 
higher; for a flower is not a big seed any more than hydrogen 
and oxygen are the diminution of water. They are “emerg- 
ents” and emergents can only come from creation, as a work 
of art is a creation. Higher up the scale there may be a 
descent of the organism through the substantial deterioration 
resulting in disease and death which would be a fall not to a 
lower level but completely outside the line of ascent. This 
use of the term “creation” is not uncommon among modern 
philosophers, particularly those of the “emergent” school 
who are willing to believe that the antecedent—a mere “it”— 
is capable of causal action, the term of which is a new syn- 
thesis. But creation even in this sense can only be the act 
of a transcendent Power who must know the term that He 
is going to create, the act descending down to those phenomena 
which afford us only an inadequate meaning. 

Immanent action is not enough to raise the world to higher 
levels. Ascent supposes an end that is above. Purely im- 
manent power could neither know nor attain such an end, 
which must necessarily be supposed in the notion of “the 
higher,” which means that He who is immanent in Nature 
is also transcendent over it. A man may be regarded as im- 
manent in his family in virtue of the physical functions which 
he exercises like the other members, but as master and father 
he exerts a transcendent power over them. The Divine Artist 
while impressing mind upon the material universe is distinct 
from it, though concurring with secondary causes insofar 
as they participate in His action. As God gives being to 
things, so in virtue of His presence does He enable them 
to act but He must be transcendent in order to raise them. 
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VI 


The theory that the universe is like a work of art is summed 
up in the words of St. Thomas: Natura est instar artis; and 
it is one which, while cutting at the roots of evolution as often 
understood, provides an explanation sufficiently adequate to 
meet the demands of the philosopher. Eddington writes :” 


When we analyze the picture into a large number of particles of paint 
we lose the aesthetic significance of the picture. The particles of paint go 
into the scientific inventory and it is claimed that everything that there really 
was in the picture is kept. But this way of keeping a thing may be much 
the same as losing it. The essence of a picture (as distinct from the paint) 
is arrangement. Is arrangement kept or lost? The current answer seems 
inconsistent. In so far as arrangement signifies a picture, it is lost; science 
has to do with paint, not pictures. In so far as arrangement signifies or- 
ganization it is kept; science has much to do with organization. Why should 
we (speaking now as philosophers, not scientists) make a discrimination be- 
tween these two aspects of arrangement? ‘The discrimination is made because 
the picture is no use to the scientist—he cannot get further with it. 


In these words, and I know few more significant, coming 
as they do from a distinguished scientist, who here presents 
the kernel of the problem of the world-process, he gives away 
the whole of the evolutionist’s case to the philosophers who 
regard the universe as the higher analogue of a work of art, 
and, as such, transcendent over its physical constituents, with 
which the pigments of the artist are compared. These can 
never provide the clue to the problem of reality and are of 
comparative insignificance. They are to be taken into account 
as a factor, it is true, but only as secondary causes, the activi- 
ties of the physical world being brought into concurrence 
with, and under the influence of transcendent Mind. 


*The Nature of the Physical World, p. 106. 





St. John Did Write His Gospel 


JOHN Donovan, S.J., M.A. 


almost every department of Scriptural research work. 

It would be ungracious to deny that their labors have 
added largely to our knowledge of the Gospels. Despite the 
fact that their aims have been in the main destructive, no 
Catholic scholar will deny that their incidental contributions 
to Gospel study are extensive and of great value. The present 
writer even owns to a regret that their many discoveries were 
not anticipated by Catholic scholars, working on parallel 
lines, only more rigidly scientific. Greater renown befalls 
pioneers who blaze a trail in unexplored country, than on 
those who laboriously pave the highway afterwards. 

To the Higher Critics we must allow the merit of having 
collected, from out-of-the-way sources, material tending to 
elucidate every phase of Gospel origins. They have brought 
vast erudition to bear on its interpretation, even if they have 
often misused that erudition to elicit novel conclusions that 
we regard as inconclusive. They drew on aids never formerly 
utilized. They have undoubtedly thrown light on many dark 
places, and illumined parts already explored. I suppose that 
it may be allowed that the Synoptic problem was inaugurated 
by them; while admitting that the solution which they most 
favor is far from satisfactory. In confirmation I may quote 
the opinion of a very distinguished Cambridge critic, who 
is also an able scholar. Professor Burkitt has some years ago’ 
avowed that the alleged single source Q (erroneously termed 
Logian Document) may consist not of one but of several 


M UCH has been accomplished by Higher Critics in 





lJournal of Theological Studies, May, 1925. 
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documents’. This avowal with its implications, if substanti- 
ated, is sufficient to blast the favorite two-source theory. And 
Streeter,’ as is known, favors a four-document theory. 

As has been said, Higher-Critical results have been largely 
destructive. Nevertheless, they provide abundant material for 
constructive effort. In the thirteenth century, a St. Thomas 
arose to systematize the disjecta membra of theological learn- 
ing; and his synthesis as yet holds the field. No doubt some 
Catholic exegete will yet render like service in the domain 
of N.-T. criticism, by drawing on the disparate material lying 
about in Higher-Critical quarries. 


I 


In this essay it is not our intention to make a survey of 
Higher-Critical achievement in Gospel study, but rather to 


stress one striking characteristic that marks the results of the 
enormous efforts expended on St. John’s Gospel. 

For such as take a detached and impartial view of their 
vast research work—involving labor and industry, one cannot 
but admire—what must surely arrest attention, above all else, 
is the purely negative character of these results. It is well 
worth while to emphasize this factual aspect of Higher- 
Critical results. Were all the books on Johannine author- 
ship, that have within the last quarter of a century been issued 
from university and other presses, brought together to form 
one collection, they could hardly be housed save in a con- 
siderably large library. And almost every week fresh vol- 
umes on the same subject are announced in the Times Literary 


2“Q is only a series of conjecturally identified fragments, and we do not really 
even know of how many documents it really consists.” 

3Streeter, The Four Gospels, Pt. [I, The Synoptic Problem. Cf., also, Cadoux’s 
critique in Expositor, May, 1925, p. 387 ff., and Burkitt’s review in JTS, April, 1925, 


p. 278 ff. 
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Supplement. Practically all these investigations start with 
an assumption based on internal criticism, in other words, an 
assumption drawn from a-priori grounds. And this assump- 
tion, long since regarded by them as axiomatic, is the thesis 
that St. John the Evangelist is not the author of the Gospel 
bearing his name. Miultitudes of able scholars, a bare list 
of whose names would run into pages, entered their chosen 
field of Johannine research work with the conviction that 
authorship of the Johannine writings must not be ascribed to 
the son of Zebedee, the brother of James. Their primary 
task was accordingly to discover the real author and enlighten 
misguided Christendom about his identity. 

Now after years of toil and an untold output of printed 
stuff, the only certainty they profess to present to those who 
purchase and read their works, is just that one negative cer- 
tainty with which they started: St. John was not the author 
of St. John’s Gospel. On the main issue’the result is a sadly 
negative quantity. This is not to say that on some side-issues 
progress has not been made, date and place of origin at last 
being settled. Yet it becomes a duty when confronted by un- 
informed boastful utterances on “the assured results of Gospel 
Criticism,” to stress this significant fact, that, as regards the 
Fourth Gospel, the result of their main object of investigation 
is a purely negative verdict: St. John did not write his Gospel. 
On this they are agreed. On this only is agreement universal. 
On the question who wrote it, there is no general agreement; 
the net result being but an open verdict. 

I deem it quite legitimate comment on this negative result, 
to contrast what we expect and get from business committees 
of investigation. In political, municipal, and industrial 
affairs whenever commissions or inquiry committees are set 
up by the competent authority, we are not surprised at minor- 
ity reports, which vary as a rule only in their positive recom- 
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mendations. But here inquiry was focused solely on the 
authorship of a book—a single historical fact. And from the 
application of uniform scientific methods one had a right to 
expect some positive uniformity in results. Instead of such 
uniform decisions, if we depended solely on Higher-Critical 
agreed results, we should be as far as ever from knowing who 
wrote St. John’s Gospel. 


Il 


We have, of course, what one can describe, yet not without 
risk of contradiction, as a majority report in favor of assign- 
ing authorship to the oft-quoted John the Elder. And no 
sooner does one enter that name than a host of objections will 
rise up before the mind, warning one that there is no more 
shadowy figurehead in all Church history. 

There is likewise a strong minority report advocating the 
candidature of a certain John of Jerusalem. And no sooner 
is the name of this mysterious individual pronounced, than 
one has to confess he is merely the product of creative his- 
torical fancy, more politely known as creative imagination. 
There is not a tittle of documentary evidence to substantiate 
his existence, at least of the sort that appeals to the normally 
serious student of history. 

By other groups and other individual critics other candi- 
dates are put forward. Even the multiple authorship or par- 
tition theory, formed on the old antiquated lines of Homeric 
criticism, still continues to find advocates. Not so long ago 
the claims of one John the Younger, a novel name said to 
have been found in an East-Syrian manuscript, were adver- 
tized in the Daily Press by a distinguished Manchester 
scholar, who professed to have thus solved the riddle of 


Fourth-Gospel authorship.‘ 


4Cf. Ir. Eccl. Record, October and November, 1930. 
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Professor Benjamin Wisner Bacon, of Chicago University, 
is well known for his numerous contributions to Johannine 
Criticism. He is a teacher and critic of decidedly pronounced 
views ; and these views he airs with all the assurance of recog- 
nized authority, as though an emeritus in expert critical 
knowledge. Now this authoritative critic declares dog- 
matically that the real author of St. John’s Gospel, insofar 
as he will allow single authorship, is some Ephesian pres- 
byter about whom the one thing known with certainty is the 
fact that his name was not John at all.’ This professor felt 
rightly embarrassed over the excessive number of Johns, called 
into being by his fellow critics to solve the problem of Johan- 
nine authorship. So he put forward a candidate one can best 
differentiate from the rest by dubbing him Johannes Outis, 
or more briefly Nojohn. Bacon at any rate displays no lack 
of a sense of humor. He could not fail to see that the multi- 
tude of Johns, arrayed by his colleagues as candidates for 
what he calls “the empty niche,” only tended to cast ridicule 
on Higher Critics in general, and on johannine criticism in 
particular. 

One need only recall such names as those of John the Elder, 
John of Ephesus, John of Jerusalem, John of Asia, not to 
mention John the Seer, the fictitious personage to whom the 
Apocalypse is by many assigned. And let us add that when 
Bacon’s thoughts were engrossed in the discovery of Johannes 
Outis, Dr. Mingana had not yet published his discovery of 





5Bacon, “The Elder of Ephesus,” Hibbert Journal, October, 1927. Of. Bacon, the 
Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, Archdeacon of Auckland, wrote (The Church Quarterly, 
October, 1931, p. 108): “Dr. Bacon is certainly a writer, immensely learned . . . 
always stimulating and challenging, occasionally perverse, but invariably sure he is 
right. ... Dr. Bacon... has very decided presuppositions with regard to the original 
nature of Christianity, and the true character of our Lord’s mission; and these affect 


deeply his judgment at numerous points.” 
®Cf. Ir. Eccl. Record, April, 1928: “The Elder John and the Other Johns.” 
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John the Younger.’ Bacon, to give him his due, was justly 
impressed by the failure of the third-century critic, Dionysius 
of Alexandria, to discover “the other John,” even when it 
was only a question of the other of two: and this some sixteen 
centuries before Critics made Johns as common as blackber- 
ries. He also knew of the vain quest of Eusebius to find men- 
tion of “the other John” anywhere else than in a dubious line 
of Papias. But Bacon, also, lay under the spell of the assump- 
tion of nearly all Higher Critics, that John the Apostle did 
not compose the Fourth Gospel. Being, however, convinced 
by Dionysius’ vain search that “the other John” had never 
existed, he arrived at the conclusion that the name “John” 
must be banished from all scientific research aiming at the 
discovery of the supposed unknown author of the Fourth 
Gospel. Thus he put forward a candidate with the double 
qualification of Hellenist and Platonist, to whom, he insists, 
one may assign any name but that of John. “Call him if 
you like,” he said virtually, “Strateas or Alcibiades but leave 
people free, if they prefer, to style him Melchisedech.” 
Bacon’s candidate, we repeat, cannot be better denominated 
than by the appellative Johannes Outis or Quivis Nojohn; 
something of the kind adopted by Odysseus when giving his 
name to Cyclops. 

Thus for all those who proudly invoke “the assured results 
of Gospel Criticism,” when they come to ascertain these re- 
sults from the Higher Critics, and to examine their bearing 
on Johannine authorship, there is naught to find but utter 
lack of unanimity; nothing but a babel of contradictory voices. 
Many candidates will be found to have been put forward, 
but no definite and unanimous choice made. 


™Mingana announced his supposed discovery in the Manchester Guardian, June 
6, 1930. 
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III 


It will not be out of place here to cast just a passing glance 
at two of these Johns whom the critics would unwarrantably 
thrust into the chair of the Apostle John. Most popular of 
all with the Critics, though utterly unknown to historians, 
is the almost mysterious personage called John the Elder of 
Ephesus, who, as the present writer has often insisted should 
be really called John the Old Man. That presbyteros was 
occasionally used for presbytes, is placed beyond controversy 
by the usage of Hermas and Irenaeus, the former a contem- 
porary of Papias. Now John the Old Man, as distinct from 
the aged Apostle, was a figure quite unknown to history till 
Eusebius professed to discover him in Papias’ well-known 
enumeration of those predecessors from whose followers this 
bishop of Hierapolis had learnt the traditions he so highly 
valued. The passage has often been discussed.* 

All that is necessary for our present purpose is to recall 
that the list mentioned contains two categories of the Lord’s 
Disciples; that the second category contains only two names: 
Aristion and John the Old Man, who were both alive at the 
time Papias was prosecuting his inquiries; whereas the activi- 
ties of the Disciples, listed in the first category, belonged al- 
ready to past history. An obvious inference from the double 
mention of the name John, is that the Apostle’s name occurs 
twice: first as the associate of Peter, Andrew, James, Matthew 
and the rest, whose contemporary and fellow worker he had 
been; and secondly as the surviving sage of Ephesus, the same 
Apostle in old age, whom a younger Christian generation lov- 
ingly styled John the Old Man. This theme has been fully 
developed by Abbot Chapman in his valuable work on “John 
the Presbyter and the Fourth Gospel.” 


8Cf. Irish Eccl. Record, February, 1931. 
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It is noteworthy that the author of the Fourth Gospel gives 
to the Baptist a monopoly of the name “John.” In it he 
always appears as John without additional qualification of 
any kind. This Gospel knows of no other John. In the 
Synoptics, when the Baptist is first introduced in Matthew, 
he is John the Baptist; in Mark, John the Baptizer (ho bap- 
tizon) ; whereas in Luke he is simply John. But when, in 
Matthew and Mark, a second or third mention becomes nec- 
essary, we hear only of John without further qualification. 
Thus one may suppose that, if not elsewhere, at least in Asian 
Johannine circles, the Baptist would be habitually known by 
the name assigned him in the Ephesian Gospel, whereas the 
Apostle’s ordinary title would have been, as may be learnt 
from Papias and Irenaeus, mathetes tou kyriou, “the Lord’s 
Disciple.” 

At the same time it can hardly be denied that the appella- 
tive ho presbyteros became increasingly appropriate with in- 
creasing years. Indeed, it may well have ousted for a time 
the popular epithet, “Disciple of the Lord.” 

As in the case of Gladstone, it might well be a term of 
endearment; and it would further also serve to distinguish 
the aged Apostle from his namesake the Baptist, who seems 
to have monopolized the name of John when used without 
differentiating epithet. One may go further and venture to 
infer, that if Papias at any time had occasion to mention the 
name of John unqualified, he might certainly have in mind 
the Baptist, not the Apostle. In the early days of Christianity, 
Jews, as is well attested, were responsible for the deaths of 
many Christians. Now if ever Papias took occasion to dis- 
cuss this theme—so often referred to by second-century Chris- 
tian writers—what more natural for him than to refer to the 
death of John the Baptist put to death by Herod, and to 
James, son of Zebedee, slain A.D. 44 by order of another 
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Herod, both Jews. When dealing with the slaughter of 
Christians by Jews, he would easily prelude his remarks or 
illustrate his point by stating that “John and James were 
made away with by Jews.” Some Byzantine scribe preoccu- 
pied with the Marcan prophecy, and thinking only of the 
sons of Zebedee, might easily alter this sentence by interpola- 
tion. It would thus be turned into “John the Divine and 
James his brother were made away with by Jews.” The fore- 
going inference is but a corollary from the monopoly of the 
name John given to the Baptist in the Fourth Gospel and 
presumably in all Johannine circles.’ 

The agnomen “the Elder” attached to the name John, even 
if used as substitute of the commoner late-Greek term (pres- 
bytes) for “Old Man,” must nevertheless have derived some 
indirect or reflected kudos from its association with what was 
also an official title common to Jews and Christians (ho pres- 
byteros). But it was probably conferred by admiring and 
grateful followers, to honor venerable old age, spent in the 
Master’s service. Abbot Chapman” was the first, if I am not 
mistaken, to direct attention to the similar name bestowed on 
Gladstone in old age. As is still remembered, this great 
statesman was in the last two decades of his life, known as 
the G.O. M. The name was once on everybody’s lips; and 
it was his ordinary designation in the public press. Nowa- 
days one seldom hears of it. Indeed, it is possible that many 
of the rising generation, meeting in print the letters G. O. M.., 
might not know what to make of it. And in like manner, it 
may be argued, the epithet Eusebius failed to recognize, be- 
cause of its apparent novelty, had been once a quite familiar 
and affectionate designation among Papias and his contem- 
poraries, the devoted disciples of the aged Apostle. One can 


®This possible solution of the supposed early martyrdom was omitted in an article 
specially devoted to the subject. See Jr. Eccl. Record, August, 1931. 
10John the Presbyter and the Fourth Gospel. 
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further illustrate this matter from a review that appeared not 
very long ago of Queen Victoria’s letters (or was it Greville’s 
Memoirs). At any rate I alighted on the following passages 
which so strikingly recall Papias’ double list. The reviewer 
wrote as follows: ‘Political movements are described from 
behind the scenes, and there are inimitable sketches of the 
most eminent men of the day: Palmerston, Peel, Gladstone, 
Disraeli—all, as everyone knows, Ministers of the Queen.” 
Presently followed references to “Harcourt, Chamberlain, 
Dilke, and the G. O. M.,” who were likewise Ministers of 
the Queen. About the last mentioned statesman the Queen 
wrote: “Can the G. O. M. be roused to some sense of honor?” 

Now observe how everybody, who was born as far back 
as 1861, will find no difficulty in realizing that the G. O. M., 
mentioned in the company of Chamberlain and Dilke, is to 
be identified with Gladstone, whose name in the earlier pas- 
Sage, is Conspicuous among early Victorian statesmen, such 
as Palmerston and Peel. Will readers three hundred years 
hence, encountering casually these two successive lists, be able 
so readily to make this identification? I trow not. In this 
way it is not difficult to account for Eusebius’ failure to iden- 
tify Johannes ho presbyteros with John the earlier associate 
of the Apostles Peter, Andrew, James and the rest. With the 
passing of the Papias generation passed also all familiarity 
with “the Elder.” His temporary designation had in the 
meantime been universally replaced by the more permanent 
name, John the Apostle. The same fate seems already to have 
befallen the once familiar G. O. M., who nowadays is always 
Gladstone. Thus, this term of endearment, that so long clung 
to him in old age, should help us to perceive how instructive 
is the close analogy between the double nomenclature tem- 
porarily held by these two fin-de-siécle heroes: John the Old 
Man of the closing first century, and the G. O. M. of the 
nineteenth. 
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IV 


There is every likelihood that this solution of the John-the- 
Elder puzzle—the only solution accounting for all pertinent 
historical data—will be soon accepted by all unbiased schol- 
ars. And in proof I may be allowed to quote from two dis- 
sertations on this topic, that corroborate my forecast. Both 
appeared in a journal which I always looked on as an organ 
of rationalist Higher Criticism, the now defunct Expositor.” 
Dr. Cadoux, the author of the March article, entitled “The 
Quest for John the Elder,” follows up a line of argument and 
arrives at conclusions that cannot fail of welcome apprecia- 
tion by all who are acquainted with the historical documents 
bearing on the authorship of both Apocalypse and Gospel. 
His reasoning is characterized by brevity and cogency. He 
starts from a Papias declaration preserved by Andrew of 
Caesarea™ in which the “ancient man” vouches for “the trust- 
worthiness” (10 GEWaotov) of the Apocalypse. This very 
early testimony, which can hardly be later than 130 A.D., 
Dr. Cadoux rightly looks on as decisive and unimpeachable. 
Thence he digresses to the Papias preface.” He accepts the 
obvious interpretation of this much debated text. The pres- 
byteri described as “Disciples of the Lord,” and mentioned 
by name, he rightly equates with Apostles. Papias accord- 
ingly, he admits, drew his special information at second (not 
at third) hand from followers of Apostles. John “the pres- 
byter” Dr. Cadoux allows was alive together with Aristion 
at the time of Papias’ inquiries, 90-100 A.D. The Apostle- 
Elder, he further infers, is none other than John the Apostle, 
son of Zebedee. 
These deductions, which do credit to Dr. Cadoux’s straight- 


1lMarch and November, 1922. 
12Funk-Bihlemeyer, 4 postolischen Vatern, p. 137. 
13[bid., p. 134. 

MCf, Ir. Eccl. Rec., February, 1931. 
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forward argumentation, lead directly to certain obvious corol- 
laries, despite denials of so many rationalist Critics. (i) Poly- 
carp is, therefore, proved to have met the Apostle; and the 
Irenaeus tradition derived from Polycarp is, in consequence, 
confirmed, as absolutely genuine and incontrovertible. Read- 
ers familiar with the controversy that has raged over the 
alleged ‘“Papias tradition” will realize the importance of 
these admissions. (ii) Confirmation ensues of the story of 
Cerinthus in the Baths at Ephesus,” so often repudiated by 
the rationalist school. (iii) Irenaeus’ implied declarations that 
John, Disciple of the Lord, was Zebedee’s son, find strong 
confirmation from the foregoing facts and inferences. And, 
as Dr. Cadoux points out his words are corroborated by 
Clement’s xagadedopuévov xai pvypy aemuAaypévov, “the tale 
that is no myth but true fact, handed down by tradition and 
preserved by memory,” touching the aged Apostle’s untiring 
search for a former pupil turned robber. 

Dr. Cadoux next proceeds to quote, in the original Greek, 
as is his wont, Justin’s significant though casual testimony to 
the genuineness of the Apocalypse. He rightly stresses the 
fact that this testimony was first given orally at Ephesus, in 
the actual Dialogue with the Jew, as early as 135 A.D. Justin 
introduces “a certain man among us, named John, one of 
Christ’s Apostles.” And to him he ascribes the composition 
of the Apocalypse. And Justin’s witness Dr. Cadoux regards 
as decisive and irrefragable. Melito’s witness” is next cited, 
and lastly the unmistakable evidence of Irenaeus.” 

At this stage Dr. Cadoux has no hesitation in assigning the 
Apocalypse to the Apostle. He then turns to the remaining 
Johannine books but, alas! does not get beyond the two smaller 


15For the Apostle-Elder resided in the Province of Asia; hence arises the prob- 
ability of the encounter with Cerinthus in Ephesus. 

16Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., IV, 26. 

l'Haer, V, 8. 
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Johannine Epistles, the second and third. These he ascribes 
without more ado to the Apostle-Elder. He could hardly 
have failed to draw this inference, seeing that he identifies 
John the Elder with the Apostle, and that these two epistles 
profess to have been written by 6 ageo6vte90s, whom Cadoux 
rightly identifies with “John the Presbyter.” ‘Thus we see an 
independent critic, who is anything but partial to Catholic 
tradition, journeying along the road of historical argumenta- 
tion, and driven by dire necessity to admit the authenticity 
of the Apocalypse and of two Johannine Epistles. 


V 


Now if his reasoning is both interesting and instructive, 
so far as it travels along the road of tradition, it becomes still 
more intensely instructive for us, where it stops short, and 
declines to move further in that direction. Evidently when 
the authenticity of the Gospel loomed in sight, the Modernist 
professor waxed shy, and stopped short, under the sway of 
fixed inhibitions. 

The current prejudice, in all Higher-Critical circles, 
against the next obvious step, would rouse alarm in his mind. 
Again the a-priori and alleged internal arguments, piled up 
by so many learned writers against the authenticity of the 
Fourth Gospel, would certainly frighten off the stoutest heart 
from venturing to dissent from one’s respected teachers. At 
any rate, be the cause what it may, we have here the perfor- 
mance of a learned man who, after most clearly laying down 
certain principles and stating definite premises, seems to run 
away from the conclusions. That he has run away, or at least 
that he has prematurely called a halt, may be best shown by 
taking up the thread of the argument where he abruptly 
cut it off. 

The second and third Johannine Epistles, Cadoux on most 
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solid grounds, declared to be genuine. Now, if style, syntax. 
vocabulary, ideas, even little tags of phraseology, can help 
towards identifying authorship, a comparative study of these 
items in all three Epistle evinces the unavoidable inference 
that all three are from the same hand and the same mind. 
Further all antiquity, from one of the earliest critics, Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria, down to the period of rationalist skep- 
ticism, was unanimous in declaring oneness of authorship as 
between Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle. Hence the 
Gospel is the work of him who wrote the Epistles, and it is, 
therefore, the genuine work of the Apostle-Elder. Or, if 
Professor Cadoux found himself unable to assent to the 
learned critique of Alexandrine Dionysius, he should not have 
failed to recall another well-authenticated declaration of 
Papias, quite as reliable as that on the trustworthiness of the 
Apocalypse. If he accepts as sound and cogent—and he has 
declared for acceptance—the reported testimony of Papias 
on the to d€daotov (the trustworthiness) of the Apocalypse, 
there are equally imperative grounds for not refusing to accept 
Papias’ equally authentic testimony to the authenticity of 
St. John’s Gospel. 

This Papias witness to the Gospel has reached us through 
one of those early Latin Prologues first published by the 
Belgian Benedictine Dom De Bruyne. It may be read in 
the Funk-Bihlemeyer Apostolischen Vatern.* It has been 
the subject of much controversy; and no one has evaluated its 
probative force more highly than the rationalist critic, Prof. 
W. B. Bacon.” Concerning it he declared that, if genuine, it 
outweighs in importance all other historical evidence affirm- 
ing authenticity. This statement is, of course, an exaggera- 
tion, and it is recalled here solely to impress on readers the 
immense value of this early Prologue evidence. The Prologue 


18P, 139, 
19JTS, January, 1922, p. 157. 
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itself may be traced back to the fourth century. Harnack” 
and Clemen” acknowledged in it a veritable utterance of 
Papias, but shirked the full effect by professing to see in the 
John mentioned, not the Apostle but his supposed disciple 
John the Elder. It runs as follows: 

The Gospel of John was preached [made known, manifestatum] and given 
[datum] to the churches by John, while still in the body, as Papias, styled 
hierapolitan [bishop], John’s dear disciple, recorded in his exegetical .. . 
five books. 

Now Dr. Cadoux admits the identity of John the Elder 
(better “the Old Man’’) with the Apostle, the son of Zebedee. 
He is also aware that even Eusebius, the ‘Elder’s” discoverer, 
knew of no “other John.” Hence it becomes clear that the 
John, to whom Papias assigns the preaching and issue of the 
Fourth Gospel, can be none other than the Apostle. Further- 
more the Papias declaration, found in the Prologue, receives 
strong confirmation from a fourth-century title prefixed to 
a very early Syriac version of St. John’s Gospel. This title 
reads in the Latin translation given in Hervey’s Irenaeus :™ 






















Sanctum Evangelium praedicationis Johannis praeconis* quod protulit et 
praedicavit Graece in Epheso: 


The holy Gospel of the preaching of the (Apostle) herald or preacher 
John which he issued and preached in Ephesus. 


It should not escape the reader’s notice that this Syriac 
Gospel title uses language which seems almost an exact re- 
production of the Papias phraseology, with just the verbs in 
inverted order. The manifestare and dare of the Papias sen- 
tence are exactly parallel in meaning with praedicare and 













20Quoted by Bacon in his article in JTS, January, 1922, p. 145. 
21[dem, ibid. 

22Vol. II, p. 50. 

23Praeco, xQvs is a term constantly applied to the first preachers of the Gospel, 
especially to the Apostles, Cf.xjevyya T[léteov , “Peter’s Gospel.” 
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proferre of the Syriac Gospel title.” The original correspond- 
ing Greek verbs would most probably have been xnovtteww 
and aagadiddeve. or éxdiddvor. (Cf. Irenaeus’ reference 
atts éEédmxev év "Eqéow diatei6wv , “which he issued while 
dwelling in Ephesus.” Further confirmation of the early 
origin of the phrase in question, comes to us from Irenaeus’ 
own language when speaking of Gospel origins. For the 
benefit of heretics he stresses more than once the ultimate 
Apostolic origin of the Gospel “which they [the Apostles] 
at that time preached and subsequently, by God’s will, /eft 
us in writings.” Quod tunc praeconaverunt, postea vero in 
scripturis nobis tradiderunt.” Hence the corresponding Greek 
verbs must have been éxjovEav and év yoagaics or éyyod@ws 
maoedwxarv, 

Holzmeister, a Catholic professor accustomed to weigh his 
words, discussing the Papias testimony just expounded, does 
not hesitate to speak of it as follows: “Considered from the 
purely historical viewpoint, this testimony of John’s disciple, 
Papias, is fully decisive and quite unexceptionable.” His ex- 
act words are ausschlaggebende und einwandfreie.” 

I think I can now leave it to my readers to estimate whether 
I was rash in asserting that Dr. Cadoux seems to have run 
from conclusions that must have been staring him in the face, 
once he admitted the dEumotov of Papias and the identity of 
Elder and Apostle. 


VI 


I shall now quote from the other article illustrative of the 
crend of present-day independent criticism towards traditional 
teaching on Johannine origins. It is from the pen of an ex- 
pert in Greek grammar, Prof. A. T. Robertson. Its signifi- 


24Hervey’s Irenaeus, Vol. II, p. 50. 
Ibid., II, p. 1. 
*Biblica, 1930, p. 368. 
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cant title is: “A New Turn in Johannine Criticism.” Two 
extracts will suffice for our purpose. The first bears witness 
to the growing popularity of the Apostle-Elder theory. 
Professor Robertson writes :” 
If we dismiss the hypothesis of a separate John the Presbyter, and make 
Apostle and Presbyter John son of Zebedee, as Dom Chapman so ably argues, 
then it is hard to resist the conclusion that the John of the Apocalypse is the 
Beloved Disciple of the Fourth Gospel. There is, to be sure, the dispute of 
whether John was put to death by the Jews, on a misinterpretation of Origen. 
Scholars with doubts on one side or the other of this age-long controversy, 
have taken fresh interest in the book of Dr. C. F. Burney. 


The writer then proceeds to show how the tables have been 
turned on the advocates of ascribing to Hellenistic influences 
all that is specially characteristic of the Fourth Gospel. 
Burney, as this critic points out, has banished Hellenism and 
replaced it by Judaism. He has proved beyond cavil that 
Aramaic thought lies at the root of this Gospel and that its 
author was not a Hellenist but a Palestinian Jew. 

“Would it not be the climax,” the Professor continues, “if 
the Fourth Gospel should be shown to be early in its Aramaic 
original, to be Palestinian and Jewish, not Greek in thought 
and style, even in the end to be the work of the Apostle?” We 
need only comment that among Catholic scholars the Gospel 
is held to be undoubtedly Aramaic in thought, even though 
having come to us through the mould of the Hellenic lan- 
guage. It is likewise Palestinian and Jewish, seeing that its 
author must have been a Jew, and its ideas are impregnated 
with concepts orginating in the religion of Jews. It may be 
conceded also that, though written in Greek, it may be de- 
scribed as neither Greek in thought nor in style. It is in fact, 
what we learn from Church history, Hebrew-Christian 
thought couched in very bald yet grammatically fairly cor- 
rect Greek of the type known as the xovwy%. 





“Expositor, November, 1922. 
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VII 


On John of Jerusalem® and the other Johns it is unneces- 
sary to dwell at length. Suffice it to observe that John of 
Jerusalem will generally be found to be only John the Elder 
under some other Higher-Critical disguise. More than one 
description makes him out to be “the Elder” supplied gra- 
tuitously with a pedigree. On him is bestowed, likewise gra- 
tuitously, an early education in Rabbinic lore. In fact, he is 
provided with a ready-made biography, ingeniously worked 
out on conjectural and fictitious lines. This biography, far 
from being supported by documentary evidence of any kind, 
lacks even such fabulous elements as attach to some genuine 
historical names. This spurious John, for instance, is likewise 
gratuitously—I am tempted to write, unblushingly—pro- 
claimed to have been the historical John known as present at 
at the Last Supper, and to have rested on the Bosom. Some 
critics go so far (you might fancy they were present on the 
occasion) as to proclaim him one of the two unnamed Dis- 
ciples mentioned in the narrative of the final meeting by the 
Lake of Galilee. 

To me the critics seem to commit suicide when they in- 
dulge in nonsense of this kind, perpetrating historical tours 
de force out of their own fertile creative fancy. How any 
sober-minded scholar can accept concocted evidence of this 
sort, is to me incomprehensible. The authors of such unwar- 
rantable concoctions shows the depths of credulity to which 
the human mind can descend when all the while professing 
to be moving on scientific lines. Yet these are the men who 
accuse the adherents of well-authenticated traditional history 
of unreasoning faith. And all this arbitrary activity of the 

The attempt to oust John of Galilee, Zebedee’s son, and replace him by a fictitious 


John of Jerusalem was first made by Hugo Delff. He found many followers. Cf. 
C. F. Nolloth, The Fourth Evangelist. 
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so-called historical imagination is due to the vain attempt 
to set up two or more Johns where history knows only one. 
In my way of thinking, John the Elder is but a pawn in the 
Higher-Critical game. He can be decked out in various 
colors and varying guises according to the needs of each in- 
dividual theorist. 

Yet when it comes to ultimate analysis, as one reaches the 
bedrock of historical facts, John the Elder and John of Jeru- 
salem, John the Younger, and John the Seer and any other 
substitutes, disappear altogether from the scene, leaving only 
the Apostle in his solitary greatness, the Old Man John of 
Ephesus. 





Hauriou, Suarez, and 
Chief Justice Marshall 


MOoRHOUSE F. X. MILLAR, S.J. 


ject with which this article attempts to deal will be 

to begin with an arresting passage taken from J. Allen 
Smith’s “The Growth and Decadence of Constitutional Gov- 
ernment.” Dealing with what he, with others, is pleased to 
call “the judicial veto,” he says: 


Piece wien the best way to introduce the complex sub- 


In laying the foundation for the acceptance by the public of the doctrine 
of judicial supremacy, much use was made of the idea that the people were 
the ultimate source of political power. Strictly speaking, this did not imply 
popular sovereignty as that term is now understood, since all political 
power, even that of the people themselves, was conceived to be limited. 
But though a rather vague and indefinite notion, it was assumed that the 
authority of the people, even if limited by natural law, was superior to any 
other authority in human society. 


In this statement two points are particularly deserving of 
notice: first, at the time when the Constitution was framed 
and ratified, popular sovereignty was not conceived of as 
unlimited in power, as has since become the case; on the 
other hand, it is assumed that although the authority of the 
people was held to be supreme over all other authority under 
the Constitution, this could be nothing but a vague and in- 
definite notion. Why this assumption, in face of the fact that 
our Constitution, limiting, as it does, in effect, both popular 
action and governmental power, could nevertheless mould 
as it has a new people, racially heterogeneous and without a 


IP, 102. 
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common, long-standing national tradition, and yet approve 
itself the oldest of all written constitutions that have withstood 
the many strains of political life and governmental action? 
May it not be that this notion of popular supremacy, though 
definite enough in the minds of the Framers to be reconciled 
with the sound theory of the natural limitations of all politi- 
cal power, that of the people included, has become vague 
and indefinite to those who have allowed their minds to 
become befuddled by the alien notion, subsequently imported, 
of an unlimited will of the people, that hails from Rousseau 
and the French Revolution? 


I 


Let us turn from our own present scene of theoretic muddle 
to France, where the notion of absolute, in the sense of un- 
limited, power, whether in king or people, originated on the 
precedent, as I have shown elsewhere,’ of the pagan and anti- 
Christian /ex regia of the Romans. It is curious to observe 
how, contrary to the supposition heretofore entertained, the 
French themselves have been gradually forced to an acknowl- 
edgment of the truth uttered by Burke, with Cassandra-like 
failure, that “their liberty is not liberal.”* The reason for 
this, as he points out elsewhere, is because “individuality is 
left out of their scheme of government. The State is all in 
all. Everything is referred to the production of force; after- 
wards everything is trusted to the use of it.“ As a typical 
instance we have the statement of Roger Soltau in his “French 


2THOUGHT, June, 1931; “The Influence of Roman Law on International Relations.” 
As Roger Soltau says: “All the Revolution did was to transfer the existing system 
from one nominal ruler to another, to substitute “popular” for “royal” sovereignty, to 
give to the “people” the powers hitherto enjoyed by the “Crown”—but without any 
challenging or questioning of those powers in themselves.” (French Political 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century, p. xx.) 

3Reflections on the French Revolution. 

‘Letters on a Regicide Peace, II. 
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Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century,” only recently 
off the press, drawing the conclusion :° 


Thus in the sphere of political action revolution mainly stands for a 
great but incomplete experiment, full realization of which is not yet; and 
that very incompleteness has had disastrous results in narrowing down 
political thought and leading to a stunted and imperfect view of liberty. 
It really checked and damaged the growth of an individualist conception 
of freedom; it merely displaced political sovereignty and left it unchallenged, 
always assuming that in the opposite conception, complete freedom, lay 
unheard of perils. 


Among the first to become possessed by this fear of “com- 
plete freedom” was Comte, the father of modern sociology. 
Taking his lead from the naturalistic traditionalism and 
lopsided reaction to the ideologies of the eighteenth century 
of De Maistre, Comte maintained that in the Positive State 
“the idea of right disappears irrevocably; everyone has duties 


towards everyone else but no one has properly speaking any 
right. In other words, no one any longer possesses any other 
right than that of always doing his duty.”” 

In this he has been followed more recently by Leon Duguit, 
who maintained that the present French political and legal 
system rests on two bases: “The one is the theory of State sov- 
ereignty, of which the original subject is the nation regarded 
as a person, and the other, the idea of a natural, inalienable, 
and imprescriptible right of the individual personality, which 
is opposed to the sovereign right of the State.”’ Assuming 
these conceptions to be “metaphysical,” he rejects them both, 
for the reason that personality is clearly something that does 
not admit of being scientifically demonstrated. The point to 
be retained is that he assumes throughout that the French 


5P. xxix. 
6Quoted by Léon Duguit, Souverainté et Liberté, p. 143. 


7Quoted by Soltau, op. cit., p. 473. 
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traditional legal identification of personality with will, in the 
Stoic and Roman-law sense, is the only meaning that has 
ever been admitted in the use of the word. This being so, 
sovereignty must mean the absolute will of the ruler or of 
the nation, not in the sense of ultimate, as it did in earlier 
medieval tradition and as it does with us,* but in the sense of 
unlimited. The natural right of the individual also, being 
but a matter of personal will, must be equally unlimited ex- 
cept insofar as prevented by law or force. Original right, 
therefore, whether of the sovereign or of the individual, be 
comes what the French are in the habit of calling a “subjec- 
tive right,” which, be it noted here, is not the same thing as 
what in our tradition is spoken of as an “inherent right.” 
This French notion of “subjective right” is, in their way of 
viewing things,’ contrasted with “objective right”; this 
again, is not our natural right antecedent to all positive law, 
but positive law itself insofar as it is maintained. As the great 
Catholic jurist Hauriou puts it:” 


The jurists mean by subjective right all that, in law, is sustained by the 


8Cf. MclIlwain, High Court of Parliament, pp. 129 et sqq. and notes; 142. 

%Georges Cornil, in his Ancien Droit Romain, p. 7, describes the origin of this 
French idea. As he says, “In the mind of the ancients, the distribution of goods 
and of evils among men is a matter of fate: it is the work of fatum; in other words, 
it is a datum furnished by destiny; and one should see in it perfect social equilibrium 
or social justice. (Id guod semper aequum ac bonum est ius dicitur ... naturale: 
Paul, D., 1, 1, 11.) 

The fatalistic distribution of goods and of evils among individuals is revealed in the 
fact of the mastery exercised effectively by each. Insofar as such actual masteries are 
respected, there is equilibrium; but as soon as one of them is questioned, there is 
a destruction of equilibrium, or injustice: the act which has thus destroyed the 
equilibrium among the spheres of action ordained by fate to each, is an injustice; 
it is an illicit or evil act. The victim of such injustice attempts to reestablish the 
equilibrium destroyed at his expense: and by reason of that he becomes effectively 
conscious that he has claims that should be made to prevail over the acts of others. 
And these rightful claims, intended to prevail over the contradictory claims of others, 
form the content of what are commonly termed subjective rights. 

La Théorie de Vinstitution et de la fondation, Cahiers de la Nouvelle Journée, 
no. 4, p. 3. 
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conscious will of determined subjects, for example, cases of contract, testa- 
mentary dispositions called last wills; they mean, on the other hand, by 
objective right all that, in law, is sustained without the aid of the conscious 
will of determined subjects and which, therefore, seems to maintain itself 
‘aided, for example, a rule of customary law. 


Viewing the problem of the State and of law from this 
angle, Duguit, reacting to the German tendency to reduce 
everything to a matter of subjective will, fell into the other 
extreme and, on the strength of Durkheim’s “collective con- 
sciousness,” which makes no allowance for individual con- 
sciousness, maintained the rule of law to be the product of 
such a “collective consciousness” and thus to constitute “objec- 
tive right” with the elimination of any consideration of 
“subjective rights.” 

On this theory the rule of law is not something laid down 
by those legitimately entitled to legislate in view of the com- 
mon good, but it becomes law for the subject or ruler only 
when sanctioned by public opinion or public sentiment. As 
he says: ‘“‘Even in modern societies, that which constitutes the 
rule of law is not the positive decision of the legislator but 
is the consciousness that this rule should receive from the 
rulers a positive and organized sanction.”” In Duguit’s con- 
ception, man is, indeed, a social being in the sense that he is 
impelled to live in society. This gives rise to the sense of 
social solidarity, which in turn accounts for a sentiment of the 
necessity of maintaining the unity of the social body, which 
sentiment constitutes justice. All this, be it noted, is but 
sheer naturalism thoroughly in line with the naturalism of 
the Stoics and of the old Roman jurists.” Public sentiment, 


11Quoted by J. T. Delos, La Societé internationale et les principes du droit public, 
p. 170. 

12Paul Huvelin, in his Cours Elémentaire du droit romain, p. 249, shows what 
this naturalism originally amounted to. As he says: “The ancient jurists were 
brought up on their [the Stoics’] lessons. For Stoicism had produced a new idea, 
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being ultimate, becomes the sole norm of right and wrong, 
and the individual is subject to the prevalent opinion and 
dominant will of the majority, however tyrannous this in the 
event may prove to be. Again, as on this basis the rights of 
the individual or of a minority completely vanish in their 
limiting effect upon the will of the majority, so all political 
authority, with its rightful claim to determine for the whole 
in view of the common good, becomes wholly absorbed in 
the predominant assertion of will or force. This, ironically 
enough, is but a reversion to the very thing Duguit set out to 
escape. It is no more than Rousseau’s theory with its implicit 
assumptions explicitly set forth, and with nothing omitted 
except his unhistorical and gratuitous “social contract” at one 
end and his mythical “general will” at the other. 


foreign hitherto to Roman thought: it is that every substance is a force whose 
activity is expressed by tension or effort. ‘There is no matter without force, no 
force without matter. At bottom, body and soul are the same thing, the active 
force. Reason cannot be separated from the things which it produces. Reason 
constitutes at one and the same time man and the universe. It is upon this principle 
that Stoicism constructs its theory of the natural law. The Stoics were the first 
to set forth the idea of a right inhering in man by reason of the sole fact that he 
is man, arid independently of the State and of religion. This right they base on 
his character as a reasonable being. Since each man shares in the universal reason, 
man is nothing more than a synthesis of the community of reasonable beings. Men 
form a society which is superior to isolated groups, States, peoples, nations, and 
whose bond of union is the reason which gives rise to a common right, the natural 
law.” 

13That this inability to reconcile the rights of the individual with rightful claims 
of the State is original with Roman law from the beginning is clear from what 
Huvelin says (ibid., p. 254): “In reacting against ancient social forms, Stoic 
philosophy was in perfect accord with the general movement which tended to 
break up the family in the interests of the State, and to give men a greater initia- 
tive for life in a civilization predominantly commercial. On the other hand, in 
reacting against more recent legal presumptions, it did not have the same result; 
for it sought to make the individual will prevail over the interest of third parties, 
and over their legitimate faith and confidence, which is of the essence of commercial 
credit, and over the common interest, i.e., public order, the maintenance of which is 


the essence of a State organization.” 
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II 


The first to break through this vicious circle within which 
those committed to the Roman-law tradition have one and all 
found themselves enclosed was Maurice Hauriou previously 
mentioned. Following upon the quarrel between the German 
schools, which were all for reducing rules of law to the sub- 
jective will be of the State-person, and Duguit, who insisted 
upon a droit objectif independent of all personality whether 
in the individual or in the State, Hauriou gradually evolved 
what he called the theory of the institution and of the foun- 
dation. Influenced by Bergson, and taking a hint from the 
great French medical doctor and biologist Claude Bernard, 
in respect to what the latter called l’idée directrice du 
développement organique,’ Hauriou noted as a matter of 
scientific and sociological observation that neither Durkheim 
nor Duguit made any proper attempt to account for the unity 
and unifying principle in society. This, he maintains, is the 
institution itself, which is anterior to all rules of law and 
which he defines as” 
an idea of an undertaking or enterprise which is realized and endures 
juridically in a social milieu. For the realization of this idea, a power is 
organized which procures organs for it. On the other hand, among the 
members of the social group interested in the realization of the idea are 
produced manifestations of intercommunion directed by the organs of power 
and regulated by methods of procedure. 


Now the remarkable thing about this is that what Hauriou 
calls the “directive idea” is but a rediscovery of the very 
point made by St. Augustine in his criticism of Cicero’s defini- 
tion of the State." As St. Augustine well says: “A people is 


140.q Science expérimentale, p. 52. 

15Loc. cit., p. 10. 

16See my article in THOUGHT, September, 1929, “St. Augustine and Cicero’s Defini- 
tion of the State.” 

WDe Civ. Dei, XIX, 24. 
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an assemblage of reasonable beings, bound together by a 
common agreement as to the objects of their love.” It was 
by his insistence upon this objective element that St. Augus- 
tine made a momentous breach with the instinctive naturalism 
of the Stoics and of Cicero. So, too, it is by reason of his 
positing this as a unifying principle that his pactum soctetatis, 
which was afterwards taken up by Suarez and by Burke, and 
now stands at the foundation of our own Federal compact, 
is to be differentiated from the “social contract’? of Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau, which last is but a corruption of the 
same and a muddle-headed reversion to that very naturalistic 
voluntarism of the Stoics and of Roman law, which St. 
Augustine had intended to offset. As Hauriou maintains, the 
“idea of the enterprise” is its object, since it is by means of this 
that the enterprise will become objective and acquire a social 
individuality. In evidence of this objectivity and in almost the 


very words of St. Augustine himself,” he points out that” 


in spite of the subjective gloss with which the concepts of each of its 
adherents surround it, an idea of an undertaking which is disseminated in 
the social milieu has an objective existence and it is, in addition, this very 
reality which allows it to pass from one mind to another and to be re- 
fracted in a different manner in each, without, however, being dissipated 
or dissolved. 


This idea of the undertaking to be realized should not, in 
Hauriou’s theory, be identified with the notion of end, or that 
of function. Rather, it is something to be realized or estab- 
lished insofar as it is taken up or adhered to by those who 
will act on it because of the ascendancy which, as a “directive 
idea,” it gains over their minds by reason of the interest that 
they have in its realization. On this ground he holds that, 
sociologically considered, corporative institutions, such as the 


18Cf. Gilson, Introduction a l’étude de S. Augustin, pp. 20, 220. 
19. oc. cit., p. 15. 
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State, present the phenomenon of incorporation which leads 
to that of personification. This gives rise to a triple move- 
ment which he calls the process of intertortzation, incorpora- 
tion, and personification. In the process of interiorization, 
a common interest is aroused in the minds of a number of 
individuals. These bring about an incorporation of the 
“directive idea” by organizing themselves in such a way as 
to produce an organized power of government at the service 
of the common interest. This in turn leads to the process of 
personification, to a communion or participation in the 
‘directive idea” in virtue of which the whole organized group 
comes into being. This communion of all in a common inter- 
est brings about not only intellectual agreement but elicits 
the will of each to act, and thus results in a communion of 
action. It is precisely this communion of action involving, 
as Hauriou maintains, a creative power of will (which, for 
him, can mean only the wills of the individual members) that 
gives the corporate institution a real juristic personality. 

This is all highly significant as indicating a new and fruit- 
ful trend in European juristic thought, but from the point of 
view of philosophy and sound jurisprudence it still leaves 
much to be desired by reason of its inadequacy in that it has 
failed to free itself from some of the naturalistic assumptions 
or implications of the Roman-law traditions to which it still 
adheres. 

As Frederick Hallis has pointed out in his very notable 
study, “Corporate Personality,” Hauriou does not distinguish 
clearly between the facts of social life which, as a matter of 
scientific observation he analyzes from the standpoint of 
empirical causality, and those same facts insofar as they con- 
stitute the object of juristic synthesis. He assumes personality 
to be “a natural and spontaneous phenomenon.”” This is in 


2Tbid., p. 28. 
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keeping with his assumption that the three-fold process of 
interiorization, incorporation, and personification is, from the 
juridical and philosophic point of view, the same as it must 
be for the historian and the sociologist, a matter of successive 
actual events. This being so, he has, on the basis of observa- 
tion largely from French history, taken it that the organiza- 
tion of governmental power or incorporation must precede 
personification. His reason here is that “there is a petitio 
principu in thinking that the organs of a moral person can 
be created by the will of the latter, seeing that until a moral 
person has organs it has no will.’ As he insists, the organiza- 
tion of a moral person must be brought about from without 
by founders whom he takes as necessarily identified with the 
rulers themselves endowed with governmental power. In 
view of this, Hallis’ criticism is thoroughly pertinent when 
he sums up his objections to the theory in the following 
words :” 


We accept it as an analysis of the social elements of the institution, for 
it includes both the subjective elements and the objective elements. We 
do not, however, accept his identification of the personality of the institu- 
tion with any actual reality revealed by positive psychology. The per- 
sonality of the institution is the result of a constructive interpretation of 
the social elements of the institution. It is an ideal synthesis of them. We 
agree that it must be a practical synthesis, in so far as it is a synthesis of 
empirical realities. But it is not a synthesis achieved without the con- 
structive work of reason. And, most important of all, in this synthesis the 
elements of the institution as a social fact are considered not as prior to 
one another, but as interrelated elements within the whole. In short, the 
personality of an institution is not observed by positive science; it is recog- 
nized by reason operating in the interest of juristic idealism. 


All this is very much to the point.” But the question still 
21Ibid., p. 40. 


22Loc. cit., pp. 231, 232. 
23As one of the saner English sociologists, E. J. Urwick, says very well (Philosophy 
of Social Progress, p. 16): “It is one of the conditions of humanity’s growth 
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remains why it is that Hauriou failed to take full advantage 
of his rediscovery of the “directive idea,” with its determining 
formal effect as a unifying principle by reason of its very 
objectivity. Hallis does not answer this simply because he 
himself is not clear as to the real grounds on which the jurist 
should make his “constructive interpretation,” or what it is 
that “is recognized by reason operating in the interest of 
juristic idealism.”™ 

The crux of the matter is in Hauriou’s retention throughout 
of the naturalistic Roman-law concept of droit subjectif, 
which, as we saw in the beginning, he defines as “all that in 
law is sustained by the conscious will of determined subjects.” 
On this assumption, “right” for him “is born only of action,” 
or, as Hallis holds, law “is born of a struggle for right which 
is the real scene of legal formation.”” This is to forget or 


ignore what was so clearly pointed out by Burke when, stress- 
ing what he called a law of neighborhood as controlling in 
international relations, he said :” 


Men are never in a state of total independence of each other. It is not 
the condition of our nature; nor is it conceivable how any man can pursue 
a considerable course of action without its having some effect upon others; 
or, of course, without producing some degree of responsibility for his con- 
duct. The situations in which men relatively stand produce the rules and 
principles of that responsibility, and afford directions to prudence in exacting 
it. 


to be always defining and re-defining the good at which it aims, always giving 
new content to its vague conception of a better social state. And the process by 
which it does this is partly an instinctive process of vital change, partly a semi- 
rational process of purposive progress, partly a process of idealizing which—what- 
ever else it is—is certainly not scientific.” 

#4Hallis just misses an adequate solution when he makes the statement (op. 
cit., p. 245): “It [the conception of ‘corporate personality] affirms a reality which 
is juristic through and through, a reality which has no existence outside law.” He 
fails to make the proper distinction between natural law and positive law insofar 
as both are involved in the question. 

Hallis, op. cit., pp. 225, 243. 

Letters on a Regicide Peace, I. 
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Corporate personality is for Hauriou nothing more than a 
“natural and spontaneous phenomenon” founded ultimately 
on the creative power of the subjective will of individual 
members, understood in the French traditional sense. Hence 
the communion in action, which he describes so well as con- 
ditioned by intellectual agreement resulting from a com- 
munion en l’idée, can in his theory amount to no more than a 
mere adhesion or consent without any allowance for the 
obligatory or binding effect resulting from the intrinsic nature 
of the relative situations to which such a communion in action 
inevitably gives rise. True it is that, in his analysis of what 
he calls an operation de fondation in which corporate institu- 
tions are born, he emphasizes the fact that “whenever a con- 
tract, pact, or treaty results in the creation of any kind of 
corporate body it should be admitted that a deed of founda- 
tion has inserted itself into the contractual deed.’”” But being 


a positivist, he has confined himself to the purely genetic 
aspect of “the manifestation of a common will with intention 
to found.”* Hence he sees no other ground for securing 
the foundation and permanency of the institution than in 
postulating the necessity of the extrinsic action of a subjective 
power of governmental will and the connecting force of a 
method of procedure” which on his premises can alone pro- 


27Op. cit., p. 36. 
°81bid. 
29As part of this method of procedure, Hauriou allows, as he takes it, for the 


right of the majority to prevail. But as I have pointed out in my Unpopular Essays, 
in the chapter entitled, Does the Majority Rule?, p. 96, the French base this claim 
of the majority on predominant force, as did Ulpian and the Romans. But, even 
at the time of the French Revolution, Burke (Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs) called their attention to the sounder view, which I maintain is-traditionally 
ours, viz., that “the power of acting by a majority, which the gentlemen theorists 
seem to assume so readily, after they have violated the contract out of which it has 
arisen (if at all it existed), must be grounded on two assumptions: first, that of an 
incorporation produced by unanimity; and secondly, a unanimous agreement, that 
the act of a mere majority (say of one) shall pass with them and with others as 
the act of the whole.” 
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vide that constraint without which what he calls “the sheaf 
of parallel consenting wills” could not be held in their adhe- 
sion or allegiance to the “directive idea.” In other words, 
with Hauriou (as with Duguit and Rousseau, and with the 
Roman jurists of old) subjective right is derived from ob- 
jective right. But to this persistent pagan view Burke again 
gave an effective answer when he declared :” 


If civil society be the offspring of convention, that convention must be 
its law. That convention must limit and modify all the descriptions of con- 
stitution that are formed under it. Every sort of legislature, judicial, or 
executory power, are its creatures. They can have no being in any other 
state of things; and how can any man claim, under the conventions of 
civil society, rights which do not so much as suppose its existence ?—rights 
which are absolutely repugnant to it? One of the first motives to civil 
society, and which becomes one of its fundamental rules, is that no man 
should be judge in his own cause. 


This may be very properly considered as giving us the gist 
of the medieval and Catholic view, seeing that the formula 
just quoted by Burke, was originally taken over from canon 
law,” and adopted as a maxim in the common-law tradition. 
Presupposing as it does St. Augustine’s idea of equality in the 
sense that no man of himself has any right to impose his will 
upon another, it now stands as the cornerstone of the Anglo- 
American theory of the supremacy of law. “Joreover, cer- 
tain followers of Hauriou—in their effort to adapt St. 
Thomas to Hauriou’s theory of the institution, but with an 
interpretation that savors all too much of Stoic physics and 
French naturalism to be an accurate rendering of St. Thomas’ 
metaphysical theory of the State—have adopted an unfair atti- 
tude towards Suarez.” It is interesting, then, to note that 


30Reflections on the French Revolution. 

31F, M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, p. 72. 

821’Abbé J. T. Delos, in his work La Société internationale, puts Suarez down as 
a voluntarist and a subscriber to subjective right because he holds for a contract or 
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Burke’s statements as given above are nothing more than 
an application of Suarez’ doctrine to the French problem as 
Burke saw it in his day. 


IV 


With this, therefore, in mind, it may not be amiss to point 
out that in Suarez, perhaps more definitely than anywhere 
else, will be found that “constructive interpretation” of the 
one element in non-phenomenal reality which, as Hallis says, 
“is recognized by reason operating in the interest of juristic 
idealism,” but for which Hauriou’s positivistic and sociologi- 
cal theory of the institution does not and, for the reasons that 
we have seen, cannot make due allowance. For it was pre- 
cisely part of Suarez’ genius, taking his stand as he did on 
St. Thomas’ theory of the State as a natural institution, to 
appreciate also the full significance of St. Augustine’s pactum 
societatis when properly taken, as it should be, in conjunction 
with his equally important idea of equality. On this three- 
fold basis Suarez stresses, indeed, the importance of what 
Hauriou calls the “directive idea” as that which, in view of 
its objectivity, gives rise to an intellectual agreement of the 
individual members and results in a communion en I’idée. 


quasi-contract between ruler and ruled wherever the people have conferred discre- 
tionary power upon the ruler. He is quite unaware that Suarez’ concept of contract 
goes back to St. John Chrysostom and St. Augustine, and that his voluntarism im- 
plies nothing less Christian than the assumption of men’s free will, which is some- 
thing quite different from the only form of voluntarism he seems to be aware of, 
which is that of a will power or force, or, in other words, the Stoic and Roman- 
law, pagan concept. In this he has been followed by the Catholic jurist, Georges 
Renard, who in his La Théorie de l’institution, pp. 84, 189, 190, and in the Semaines 
sociales de France, 1929, in his address /’Organization rationnelle de l'état, p. 352, 
shows the same confusion as does Delos in that he confounds the genetic and socio- 
logical view of the State with its metaphysical nature. 

For an answer to their further contention that the ground of obligation in positive 
law is to be sought in the exigencies of the common good and not, as Suarez held, in 
the will of the legislator, confer the article, Le “Volontarisme” de la loi d’aprés Suarex” 
by E. Jombart, S.J., in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, January, 1932, p. 41. 
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But he further shows how, when freely adhered to in a com- 
munion of action, this objectivity of the “directive idea” in 
the case of the State, considered formally as a corporate per- 
sonality, necessarily implies a relation of each and all to the 
common good. This relationship is not founded on the will 
of the members considered either individually or collectively 
but on their social nature with all its normal and actual exi- 
gencies for an ordered and just furtherance of their interde- 
pendent interests. Hence, on the basis of Aristotle’s all- 
important distinction between that which proceeds genetically 
from nature (in which sense crime and virtue are equally 
natural) and that which is natural in the normative sense of 
being something perceived to be demanded by nature in view 
of the end as given in reason, it becomes clear, to quote once 
more from Burke’s rendering and adaptation of Suarez’ 
meaning :* 

Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for human 
wants. Men have a right that these wants should be provided for by this 
wisdom. Among these wants is to be reckoned the want, out of civil society, 
of a sufficient restraint upon their passions. Society requires not only that 
the passions of individuals should be subjected, but that even in the mass 
and body, as well as in the individuals, the inclinations of men should 
frequently be thwarted, their will controlled, and their passions brought 
into subjection. This can only be done by a power out of themselves; and 
not, in the exercise of its function, subject to that will and to those passions 
which it is its office to bridle and subdue. In this sense the restraints on 
men, as well as their liberties are to be reckoned among their rights. But 
as the liberties and the restrictions vary with times and circumstances, and 
admit of infinite modifications, they cannot be settled upon any abstract 
rule; and nothing is so foolish as to discuss them upon that principle. 


But government being thus something necessarily distinct 
from and extrinsic to the mass and body, it in no way follows 
that it can have any existence de jure apart from, much less 


33Reflections on the French Revolution. 
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antecedently to, the juridical formation of the State as a cor- 
porate or moral personality. To Hauriou’s contention that 
“until a moral person has organs it has no will,” Suarez’ 
answer would be that owing to the specific equality of men 
the mere ability to ascertain, formulate, and effectively pro- 
pose the “directive idea” can of itself confer no jurisdiction. 
Nor, on a correct assumption, denied by Frenchmen generally, 
of the fundamental soundness of human nature,” is this 
needed for the initial process of its “interiorization.” Gov- 
ernment, once it is established, undoubtedly stands as a most 
important organ for its maintenance. But until established 
on the basis of a juridical bond whereby all the elements of 
the institution become “interrelated elements within a whole,” 
leadership, applying acceptable or traditionally received 
methods of procedure, is, indeed, required for the formation 
of a common will that will give effect to the “directive idea” ; 


but nothing more can be assumed. To give a summary of 
the argument in Suarez’ own words:* 


34As Burke says: “I am not one of those who think that the people are never in 
the wrong. They have been so, frequently and outrageously, both in other countries 
and in this. But I do say, that in all disputes between them and their rulers, the 
presumption is at least upon a par in favour of the people. Experience may per- 
haps justify me in going farther. When popular discontents have been very prevalent, 
it may well be affirmed and supported, that there has been generally something 
found amiss in the constitution, or in the conduct of government. The people have 
no interest in disorder. When they do wrong, it is their error, and not their crime. 
But with the governing part of the state, it is far otherwise. They certainly may 
act ill by design, as well as by mistake.” (Thoughts on the Cause of the Present 
Discontents.) Hamilton expresses a similar view in the Federalist, No. 55, where 
he says: “As there is a degree of depravity in mankind which requires a certain 
degree of circumspection and distrust, so there are other qualities in human nature 
which justify a certain portion of esteem and confidence. Republican government 
presupposes the existence of these qualities in a higher degree than any other form. 
Were the pictures which have been drawn by the political jealousy of some among 
us, faithful likenesses of the human character, the inference would be that there is 
not sufficient virtue among men for self-government, and that nothing less than the 
chains of despotism can restrain them from destroying and devouring one another.” 


De legibus, III, 2, 4. 
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It should be noted that a multitude of men is to be considered in two 
ways; first only insofar as it is a sort of aggregate wholly without order, 
or physical or moral union, since it forms neither a physical nor a moral 
unity, and so, strictly speaking, it is not one body politic, and hence does 
not need one head or chief. Wherefore, considering a multitude in this 
manner, this power of jurisdiction is never understood as existing properly 
and formally, but at most, as it were, radically. But in another way the 
multitude of men is to be considered, insofar as they are joined by indi- 
vidual will or common consent in one body politic by the one bond of 
society, that they may be of mutual aid in due ordination to one political 
end, as they form one mystical body, which may be said to be morally one 
per se: in consequence of which this latter has need of one head. There- 
fore, in a community of this character and considered as such, this power of 
jurisdiction exists from the nature of the case in such wise that it is not 
in the power of men to be thus united together and to hinder this power 
of jurisdiction. 

Hence if we imagine men to desire both, namely, to be thus united 
together under the condition that they should not remain subject to this 
power of jurisdiction, there would be a contradiction, and hence nothing 
would be accomplished. The reason is that without political government 
or means in ordination thereto, one body politic cannot be conceived: and 
this not only because such unity arises in the main from subjection to a 
common regimen, and to some common and superior power having juris- 
diction: but also because otherwise that body could not be directed to one 
end and common good; and so it is repugnant to natural reason that there 
be a human congregation which is united as one body politic with no 
common power of jurisdiction to which the individuals of the community 
are bound in obedience; and so if that power of jurisdiction be not in some 
person previously determined, it needs must exist in the community as a 
whole. 


It is clear that the existence in the community of such a 
power of jurisdiction is not, according to Suarez, based 
proximately upon the will of the individuals as members of 
the corporate body, as Hauriou and Hallis, in keeping with 
Rousseau, would assume, but on what Burke calls the relative 
situations that produce the rules and principles of mutual 
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responsibility and “afford directions to prudence in exacting 
it.” We quote the following :” 

Presupposing the will of men to unite in one political community, it is 
not in their power to prevent this jurisdiction; hence this is a conclusive 
proof that it does not proceed from their wills as from an efficient cause, 
just as in marriage we rightly conclude that the husband is head of the 
wife by the ordinance of the very Author of nature, and not by the will of 
the wife, seeing that although by their consent they contract marriage, 
yet if they do so they cannot prevent this superiority. 


The will of the community being supreme in this sense, it 
is certain, according to Suarez, that a “law passed by the 
community thereafter binds all persons included within the 
community, the reason being that the community is above all 
persons included within it.”” As a logical corollary from 
this, it clearly follows, as Suarez holds, that, insofar as the 
community reserves power to itself, its decision is ultimate 


and binding. “For such communities,” he says, “retain the 
supreme governmental power in themselves, not having trans- 
ferred it to any prince. Wherefore by means of this power 


they can enact laws for themselves.”” 


V 


Now the remarkable thing about all this is, for us in 
America, that its theoretic value is substantiated by its prac- 
tical bearing as is thoroughly borne out by the fact that the 
United States as an institution was brought into being and 
now stands based on a theory definitely in keeping with that 
laid down by Suarez. This is clear not only from the facts 
in the case but also from the judicial interpretation put upon 
them by no less an authority than Chief Justice Marshall 


86[bid., III, 3, 2. 
8Ibid., III, 35, 1. 
8Ibid., III, 9, 6. 
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himself. With regard to the procedure adopted for the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution, careful study will reveal how 
thoroughly every ethical requirement was acknowledged and 
conformed to so as to meet the demands laid down by Suarez. 
Dealing with this very point of the procedure leading up to 
ratification, Marshall in the famous case McCullough v. 
Maryland takes judicial notice of the facts: 


The convention which framed the Constitution was, indeed, elected by 
the State legislatures. But the instrument, when it came from their hands, 
was a mere proposal, without obligations, or pretensions to it. It was 
reported to the then existing Congress of the United States, with a request 
that it might be “submitted to a convention of delegates chosen in each 
State by the people thereof, under the recommendation of its legislature, 
for their assent and ratification.” This mode of proceeding was adopted; 
and by the convention, by Congress, and by the State legislatures, the 
instrument was submitted to the people. They acted upon it, in the only 
manner in which they can act safely, effectively, and wisely, on such a 
subject, by assembling in convention. It is true, they assembled in their 
several States; and where else should they have assembled? No political 
dreamer was ever wild enough to think of breaking down the lines which 
separate the States, and of compounding the American people into one 
common mass. Of consequence, when they act, they act in their States. 
But the measures they adopt do not, on that account, cease to be the 
measures of the people themselves, or become the measures of the State 
governments. 

From these conventions the Constitution derives its whole authority. 
The government proceeds directly from the people; is “ordained and estab- 
lished” in the name of the people; and is declared to be ordained, “in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
guillity, and secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and to their pos- 
terity.” The assent of the States, in their sovereign capacity, is implied in 
calling a convention, and thus submitting that instrument to the people. 
But the people were at perfect liberty to accept or reject it; and their act 
was final. It required not the affirmance, and could not be negatived, by the 
State governments. The Constitution, when thus adopted, was of complete 
obligation, and bound the State sovereignties. 

It has been said, that the people had already surrendered all their powers 
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to the State sovereignties, and had nothing more to give. But, surely, the 
question whether they may resume and modify the powers granted to govern- 
ment, does not remain to be settled in this country. Much more might the 
legitimacy of the general government be doubted, had it been created by the 
States. The powers delegated to the State sovereignties were to be exer- 
cised by themselves, not by a distinct and independent sovereignty, created 
by themselves. To the formation of a league, such as was the Confedera- 
tion, the State sovereignties were certainly competent. But when, “in order 
to form a more perfect union,” it was deemed necessary to change this 
alliance into an effective government, possessing great and sovereign powers, 
and acting directly on the people, the necessity of referring it to the people, 
and of deriving its powers directly from them, was felt and acknowledged 
by all. 

The government of the Union, then (whatever may be the influence 
of this fact on the case), is emphatically and truly a government of the 
people. In form and in sub tance it emanates from them, its powers are 
granted by them, and for their benefit. 


Throughout all this, as we see, nothing is assumed with 


regard to the binding effect of the Constitution until the 
moment when ratified by the ninth State the United States 
as a new moral person came into existence. With regard to 
the juridical effect of the act of ratification Marshall again, 
in Marbury v. Madison, lays down the genuine American 
theory in thorough accord with the principles of Suarez. 


That the people have an original right to establish, for their future 
government, such principles as, in their opinion, shall most conduce to their 
own happiness, is the basis on which the whole American fabric has been 
erected. The exercise of this original right is a very great exertion; nor 
can it, nor ought it to be frequently repeated. The principles, therefore, 
so established, are deemed fundamental. And as the authority, from which 
they proceed, is supreme, and can seldom act, they are designed to be 
permanent. 

This original and supreme will organizes the government, and assigns, to 
different departments, their respective powers. It may either stop here, or 
establish certain limits not to be transcended by those departments. 

The government of the United States is of the latter description. The 
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powers of the legislature are defined, and limited; and that those limits 
may not be mistaken, or forgotten, the constitution is written. To what 
purpose are powers limited, and to what purpose is that limitation com- 
mitted to writing, if these may, at any time, be passed by those intended to 
be restrained? The distinction between a government with limited and 
unlimited powers, is abolished, if those limits do not confine the persons 
on whom they are imposed, and if acts prohibited and acts allowed, are of 
equal obligation. It is a proposition too plain to be contested, that the 
constitution controls any legislative act repugnant to it; or, that the legisla- 
ture may alter the constitution by an ordinary act. 


VI 


From this it would appear that had J. Allen Smith been 
endowed with less prejudice and more scholarship he might 
have been less inclined, in company with so many of our 
university professors, to belittle the mentality of the founders 
of our Constitution and thus obscure the intelligibility of 
the Constitution itself.” On the other hand, had Hauriou 
put less exclusive reliance on the traditional naturalism in- 
herited by his own people from the Roman law, he might 
have attained to a fuller appreciation of the true foundations 
of Anglo-American law and of sound Christian principles in 
respect of the State as a corporate personality. 


8It is gratifying to note in Scribner’s, December, 1931, that Charles A. Beard, in 
his article “Rushlights in Darkness,” corroborates what has been my repeated con- 
tention, that the present confusion in politics is owing to the disregard of ethics, and, 
as he says, “For this intellectual and moral chaos our universities are largely re- 


sponsible.” 





What Shakespeare Is Not 


THOMAS O’HAGAN, PH.D. 


a Shakespeare, from internal evidence in his plays, 

who is a propagandist, political and religious. Noth- 
ing to our mind could be so at variance with the genius of 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare is never Shakespeare and Mac- 
beth, Shakespeare and Hamlet, Shakespeare and King Lear, 
Shakespeare and Othello, but always Macbeth, Hamlet, King 
Lear, and Othello. Perhaps Homer and Shakespeare are our 
two most impersonal world poets. Both are more impersonal 
than Dante whose personal likes and dislikes suffuse the pages 
of his great work, the “Divine Comedy.” 


TT stat still prevails the error of attempting to create 


I 


Fifty years ago, Henry Giles, author of a very noble book, 
“FHuman Life in Shakespeare,” with surpassingly fine spiritual 
discernment, set forth the relation of Shakespeare to his 
dramas, in these two pertinent and pregnant paragraphs: 


A great writer seldom deals with life without leaving us the means of 
determining his idiosyncrasy—his habits, his manners, his tastes; his likings 
and dislikings; his labors and his amusements; his sentiments and his con- 
victions—what he loved, believed, hoped or hated. But in the wide range 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic creation we can faintly—if anywhere—obtain 
the smallest glimpse of his own presence. His characters seem to be what 
they are independently of him; they seem to be what they might have been 
had he never existed. He intrudes in no way upon ever? freedom. They have 
perfect liberty of thought, feeling, speech and agency. 

The Shakespearian empire is one wherein there rules the most impartial 
tolerance. There are all creeds and no anathema; Christian, Jew, Turk, 


IP, 80. 
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Pagan, we meet there; and we find humanity, good and evil, in them all. 
Political institutions are there, manifold, great variety of nations and of 
races, and the several representatives speak as they are moved by their nativity, 
training, and opinions. So it likewise is to morals and mind: every man, 
be he saint or knave, sage or fool, has his place in this broad empire, and 
room is given him that he may fully show himself.’ 


He who would derive greatest profit from Shakespeare, 
and understand best his characters, especially those of his 
comedies, should hold ever in mind the fact that many of these 
characters had prototypes in Warwickshire; and that Shake- 
speare always wrote with the audience of the Blackfriars or 
Globe theater before him. This latter fact has led Bagehot, 
in his “Literary Studies,” to say that “a play by Shakespeare 
reads as if it were written in a playhouse.” 

As to the factors which contributed to the advent of a 
Shakespeare, it is idle as well as unscholarly to be enumerat- 
ing these; for genius does not derive from adventitious cir- 
cumstances, nor movements social, political or religious. 
Genius is begotten of the spiritual constitution of the times. 
There is kinship in Shakespeare with the past—with the mys- 
tery and morality plays. Indeed, it is an easy matter to show 
a kinship between Shakespeare and the earlier religious 
drama. Touching this, W. J. Courthope, in his “History of 
English Poetry,” writes :* 


These early dramatists, too, furnished the hints for all the nameless generic 
characters which figure so prominently in Shakespeare’s plays. His First 
and Second Citizens, Carriers, Gentlemen and Soldiers have all of them 
prototypes in the pageants of the craftsmen; and from the familiar talk by 
which the actors helped the townsfolk to realize the Scripture narrative was 
generalized the style made classical in the mouths of Bottom, Dogberry, 
and Falstaff. 


2P. 81. 
3A History of English Poetry, Vol. I, p. 403. 
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II 


To understand Shakespeare intelligently we must fully 
know, too, the age into which he was born; for if ever a poet 
has revealed in his work “the form and pressure of his time” 
it is Shakespeare; though he has done this in terms of all time 
and the universal. The seeds of the great Italian Renaissance, 
early in the sixteenth century, had sought a new soil beyond 
the Alps; and England long drenched by the blood of Yorkist 
and Lancasterian, with warmth and ardor, proved hospitable 
to the reception of its creative force. The morality and mys- 
tery plays that had been teaching Christian Europe for many 
centuries, enacted as they were first in the churches, devel- 
oped, in England, into the cycles of York, Towneley, Coven- 
try, and Chester, and stung the eager dramatic mind of the 
English populace into shaping and fashioning secular plays 
that would be in keeping with the new world which they were 
creating. 

Now mark well that though Shakespeare reflects the pres- 
sure of his times, in his dramas, he is the voice of the centu- 
ries that preceded him. He may write a drama such as “King 
John” and, for dramatic purposes, charge it with the spirit 
of his own time—that of a national struggle with the Papacy 
—but this very play of “King John,” often cited to prove the 
Protestant leanings of Shakespeare, is a witness in its trans- 
formation of the old ribald partisan play, “The Troublesome 
Reign of John, King of England,” written in the service of 
the Reformation, that not only was Shakespeare not anti- 
Catholic, but his characterization of Pandulph, the Papal 
Legate, through whose influence England is finally reconciled 
to the Church, France and England made friends, the rebel 
nobles pardoned and the rightful heir placed on the throne— 
all this effected through the office of the Legate and the action 
of Faulconbridge—proves beyond a question that Shakespeare 
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as a great dramatist was neither a partisan nor a propagandist 
for the new religious order of things. 

Referring to Shakespeare’s play of “King John,” Professor 
Stockley, in his work, “King Henry the Fifth’s Poet His- 
torical,” writes:* “There is an anti-papal tone throughout 
“King John” but it is a crying up of the fatherland rather 
than a crying down of the Pope. The legate Pandulph is 
presented unabused from any side.” 

That Shakespeare, in his dramas, reflects the Catholicism 
of the Middle Ages is clear to any mind grasping the import 
of the text. Nay more, his philosophy is in many instances 
the philosophy of Scholasticism. Carlyle in his “Heroes and 
Hero Worship” supports our contention here where he says: 
“And remark here as rather curious that Middle Age Ca- 
tholicism was abolished as far as acts of Parliament could 
abolish it before Shakespeare the noblest product of it made 
his appearance.” 

The late Goldwin Smith, historian and publicist, in an 
article contributed to the January number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, 1889, in dealing with the religion and politics of 
Shakespeare, writes: 

That Shakespeare had any latent hankering after Roman Catholicism 
or that his heart was on the papal side of the great quarrel between the 
nationa and the Pope it is impossible to believe in face of such lines as these: 

King John. What earthly name to interrogatories 
Can task the free breath of a sacred King? 

Thou can’st not, cardinal, devise a name 

So slight unworthy and ridiculous 

To charge me to an answer as the Pope. 

Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of England 
Add this much more—that no Italian priest 

Shall tithe or toll in our dominion. 


*King Henry Fifth’s Poet, Ch. VI, p. 124. 
5P. 128. 
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As against this statement of Goldwin Smith’s let us quote 
the remark of the late Dr. Corson in his work, “An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Shakespeare”:* ‘“Shakespeare’s King 
John is filled throughout with the spirit of Elizabethan Eng- 
land’s defiance to the foreigner and the Pope—but to the Pope 
as a foreign power rather than on religious grounds.” 

This opinion of Dr. Corson’s is practically supported by 
the great Danish Shakespearian scholar, Brandes, as set forth 
in the following comment:’ 

The old play was a mere Protestant tendency—drama directed against 
Catholic aggression and full of the crude hatred and coarse ridicule of monks 
and nuns characteristic of the Reformation period. Shakespeare with his 
usual tact has suppressed the religious element and retained only the national 
and political attack upon Roman Catholicism so that the play had no slight 
actuality for the Elizabethan public. But he has also displaced the centre of 
gravity of the old play. Everything in Shakespeare turns upon John’s de- 
fective right to the throne. 


Shakespeare wrote ten historical plays, and as Schlegel, the 
German critic, says “King John” and “Henry the Eighth” 
may be regarded as the epilogue and prologue to the other 
eight. If Shakespeare were a religious propagandist, as some 
critics hold, had he not a wonderful opportunity in “Henry 
the Eighth,” the real originator of the break from Rome and 
founder of Protestantism, to represent this uxorious sovereign 
as a great and dominant character, bearing in his personage 
the prophecy and seeds of a destined movement? Instead of 
this, in Shakespeare’s hand Henry the Eighth becomes a mere 
villain and is depicted as a cruel selfish and base hypocrite; 
while undoubtedly the heroine of the play is the pure, noble 
Catholic queen, the divorced and dethroned Katherine. 

But what you will ask of the prophetic compliment, in 


6P, 162. 
William Shakespeare, Ch. XIX, p. 142. 
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Scene Four of the Fifth Act, paid by Cranmer to the infant 
Elizabeth at her christening? The Fifth Act in “Henry the 
Eighth” is generally rejected, today, as not the work of 
Shakespeare, on the grounds of its metre, style and evident 
disconnection with the four previous acts. The writing of 
this act has been credited to the dramatist, Fletcher. 

A Shakespearian critic commenting on the incongruity that 
exists between the first four acts and the fifth in “Henry the 
Eighth” has this to say: 


Truly it is a political if not a polemical curiosity—this Shakespeare play 
of Henry the Eighth. Its first four acts eulogize almost to deification her 
Catholic Majesty Queen Katherine. Then comes as anti-climax a fifth act 
eulogizing Queen Elizabeth, the daughter of Queen Katherine’s rival and 
supplanter! And then—later in this same fifth act—an extravagant apoth- 
eosis of King James the First, son of Mary Queen of Scotland, whom this 
same Queen Elizabeth had sent to the block. 


III 


And now let us turn to a consideration of the early Strat- 
ford days of Shakespeare. What were the influences sur- 
rounding this miraculous child in his native Warwickshire 
where Nature watched o’er his infancy, whispering in his ear: 

This child I to myself will take, 


He shall be mine, and I will make 
A poet of my own. 


- Following Charlotte Carmichael Stopes, in her “Shake- 
speare’s Environment,’ we may here state that the poet’s 
father, John Shakespeare, had sprung from an honest yeoman 
family which had evidently seen better days. It had con- 
tributed a prioress and a sub-prioress to the venerated Priory 
of Wroxall. There is, too, a possibility that John Shake- 
speare had had a Welsh mother; and this would account for 
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the Celtic strain, the Celtic affluence in the poet so evident in 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Stratford where the poet was born had once a college of 
priests, with its collegiate church, a guild of the Holy Cross 
and a notable grammar school, dating back to 1453. The 
history of the guild, both in its civil and religious life, shows 
Stratford to have been essentially a Catholic stronghold down 
to the middle of the sixteenth century. Great prominent fami- 
lies, such as the Cloptons, Middlemores, Throckmortons, and 
Ardens, were all Catholics. All this must be remembered 
if one would understand the background and formative in- 
fluences that moulded William Shakespeare’s boyhood and 
early manhood. 

The boy William Shakespeare spent in all about seven years 
at the Stratford grammar school. When he had finished his 
course at the age of fourteen, in 1578, it does not concern us 
much here as to whether, as Ben Jonson said, he knew “small 
Latin and less Greek.” The instruction at the Grammar 
School was conveyed entirely in Latin. The chief books of 
study were the Sententiae Pueriles, and Lily’s “Latin Gram- 
mar.” The boys read parts of Seneca, Terence, Cicero, Virgil, 
Plantus, Ovid, and Horace. 

When William Shakespeare made his entry into the gram- 
mar school, in 1571, Walter Roche, B.A., was just retiring 
from the mastership, in favor of Simon Hunt, B.A. Clara 
Longworth de Chambrun, in her work, “Shakespeare: Actor- 
Poet,” confuses the name of Simon Hunt with that of William 
Hunt, a Jesuit, who is known in history also as William 
Weston, a contemporary and friend of the Jesuit Father 
Campion, alleging that Simon Hunt, the teacher of ,Shake- 
speare was obliged to leave England, on refusing to take the 
oath of Supremacy, and that he joined the Jesuit Order and 
died, in Rome, in 1585. It is quite certain that the Hunt of 
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Stratford was an entirely different person from the Hunt or 
Weston who became a Jesuit novice in 1584 and died in 1615 
as Rector of the English College in Valladolid, Spain. Both, 
however, were contemporaries of Shakespeare; and both were 
graduates of Oxford. It may be worthy of noting here that 
the masters of the Stratford grammar school owed their 
appointment to the Town Council. 


IV 


Now let us look at the religious background of the time of 
Shakespeare. We cannot understand Shakespeare if we do 
not know the England of his day, social, political, and re- 
ligious. John Shakespeare’s father was ten years of age when 
the bill for the suppression of the monasteries was passed by 
Henry the Eighth who professed still to be a staunch Catholic. 


It seems quite certain, as has been the contention of many 
writers, that at least a fifth of the English nation at this 
time appeared to depend, as far as religion was concerned, 
on the personal inclination of the sovereign. It will be re- 
membered also that Henry the Eighth sent to death on the 
same hurdle the heretic who denied the Real Presence and the 
traitor who denied the Royal Supremacy. 

Here it should be understood, too, that the transfer of the 
supremacy of the Church from Roman to Anglican was 
purely political and a matter of Court policy only. What the 
real religious complexion of the English people was, in the 
time of Shakespeare, it is difficult to set down. Never was 
the maxim, Cujus regio ejus et religio, more faithfully ob- 
served than during the Tudor regime in England, As proof 
of this it may be stated that during the twelve or thirteen years 
which followed the death of Henry the Eighth the religion 
of the State was thrice changed; and, as a writer tells us, it is 
doubtful if a zealous Catholic party or ‘a zealous Protestant 
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party amounted to one-twentieth part of the nation at the time 
of Mary’s death. The other nineteen-twentieths halted be- 
tween the two opinions. 

We mention these facts that the student of Shakespeare may 
know and realize into what a confused condition of times, re- 
ligiously speaking, the greatest of dramatists was born; and 
how, despite this confusion, he followed the light of moral 
reason, and largely taught that wisdom of the soul which has 
its root in sympathy and is nurtured by the Divine precepts 
of faith and love and charity. 

In truth, the English nation, during the Tudor period, was 
swarming with Vicars of Bray, ready to change their religious 
coat at the first hint of a royal behest. Dr. Lingard, the 
Catholic historian,® is of opinion that about the middle of 
the reign of Elizabeth—that is about 1580—the Catholics 
were one-half of the nation; while the historian Hallam’ puts 
the English people down at this time as one-third Catholics 
and two-thirds Protestants; Cardinal Bentivoglio” holds, how- 
ever, that there was only one-thirtieth of the population 
zealous Catholics; but four-fifths were ready to become Cath- 
olics should the Catholic religion be established, and Macau- 
lay” declares this to be near the truth. 

Take for instance the case of Lord Burleigh who was Secre- 
tary of State under Edward the Sixth and Lord High 
Treasurer under Elizabeth. Macaulay tells us that Lord 
Burleigh conformed to the Catholic Church under Mary, 
heard Mass, confessed, and had a priest as Chaplain. 

Now turning to Shakespeare’s father, John Shakespeare, 
who held municipal positions under both Mary and Eliza- 





8Macaulay, Burleigh and His Times, p. 24. 
%Id., ibid., p. 25. 
10Td., ibid., p. 25. 
11]d., ibid., p. 25. 
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beth, we have no evidence that the oath of Supremacy was 
ever tendered to him. He was, however, listed under Elizabeth 
as a recusant. John Shakespeare married into a Catholic 
family when he chose Mary Arden as his wife. The Ardens 
were uncompromising Catholics, one of them being executed 
for so-called treason to Elizabeth a short time after William 
Shakespeare got married. As to John Shakespeare’s religion, 
H. Snowden Ward writes :” 


The theories that we have yet seen appear to be insufficient for all the facts 
and we can only tentatively suggest two points that seem to us to have been 
insufficiently considered. The one is the proud headstrong nature of the 
man, John Shakespeare; the other his almost certain attachment to the Roman 


Catholic faith. 


It seems, therefore, to us almost certain that Shakespeare was 
of Catholic parentage, and bred in a Catholic home. 


V 


Following Shakespeare’s attendance at the grammar school, 
there is an interval of years during which we know little of 
the future dramatist. He probably busied himself with his 
father’s work as the affairs of the elder Shakespeare had been 
for some time declining and needed all possible aid. We can 
imagine, however, how genius had unsealed the eyes and 
attuned the heart of this miraculous youth, as he was wont to 
sit with his father at the presentation of a crude play, given 
in his native town by some strolling company, or joined in the 
boisterous and brutal acclamations of the multitude assembled 
within a bear-baiting ring. Stratford was a kind of alma 
mater for the latter sport; so ‘““gamesome,” to use the language 
of Brutus that it is related that when the town bear died the 
people willingly sold the town Bible to buy another bear. 


12Shakespeare’s Town and Times, Ch. V, p. 92. 
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But now an event was to fall athwart the path of young 
Shakespeare which would have an influence upon his life and 
genius. Anne Hathaway, a maiden of Shottery, in the parish 
of Stratford, twenty-six years of age, had caught the young 
dreamer in her net, and, though he was almost eight years her 
junior, the betrothal followed. There is no record of their 
marriage, but the bond that authorized or validated their 
union is to be found in the archives of the Diocese of Worces- 
ter. Two husbandmen of Stratford, Sandells and Richardson, 
went surety on the bond for Shakespeare for forty pounds, 
which would be equivalent, in our day, to about two thousand 
dollars. The omission of the name of the celebrant of the 
marriage and the Church was a common thing in those days, 
and simply meant that the marriage had been already per- 
formed by a Catholic priest or Puritan minister, but it was not 
consistent with the dignity of the bishop to admit this fact. 
It is more than likely that the marriage had been performed 
some time before in the private chapel of Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage, probably by the Jesuit priest Father Hall who was a 
chaplain to the Ardens and was put to death later with Edward 
Arden and his wife for so-called treason to the Queen. 
During the next three years, following the marriage of 
Shakespeare, there is little to be recorded save the birth of 
three children in the Shakespeare family, two of them twins. 
There follows the story of the deer-stealing from Sir Thomas 
Lucy in which Shakespeare, it seems, was involved. Nicholas 
Rowe who died early in the eighteenth century, the first bi- 
ographer of the great dramatist, was the first to give this in- 
cident to the public’ and credit it as the chief reason of 
Shakespeare’s flight to London. We gravely doubt this, how- 
ever, and find the opinion of Mrs. Stopes much more prob- 
ably “that it is more than likely that Shakespeare was con- 


13Preface to his edition of Shakespeare’s Works, 1744. 
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cerned in the religious turmoil of the time and was somewhat 
suspected of being indignant at the cruel treatment of his kins- 
man, Edward Arden.” 

Touching this, Rolfe in his “Life of Shakespeare” says: 

The Ardens were devoted Romanists; the terrible calamity that had be- 
fallen the family—execution of Arden, his wife, and Father Hall—occurred 
only a short time before the deer-stealing adventure; and the Shakespeares 
themselves so far from being Puritans were suspected by many of being in- 
different Protestants. 

VI 

And now our scene shifts from Stratford to London as we 
deal with William Shakespeare, the dramatist. It is of little 
moment here whether William Shakespeare, but lately out 
of his teens, on his arrival in London, spent his early years 
in holding horses at the theater, or as stage prompter or super- 
numerary actor. It is enough to know that he must have soon 
gained an absolute knowledge of the technique of the acting 
drama in its relation to the stage and the audience. He must, 
too, during those early years, have husbanded his strength 
well, unlike, in this respect, Greene and Peel and Marlowe 
who squandered their strength in the turbulent life of London. 

Shakespeare’s early years in London were big with stirring 
and fateful events in the life of the English nation. A great 
national and patriotic spirit swept the land as the men of 
Devon in their battleships went out to meet the galleons of 
the Spanish Armada. This without doubt touched the heart 
and imagination of our great dramatist, the most patriotic 
of all English poets. 

And now, following years of apprenticeship in the theater, 
our dramatist projects and plans as playwright a series of 
historical dramas dealing with the life and fortunes of six of 
the English Kings, beginning with “King John” and closing 
with “Henry the Eighth.” These are known as English Histo- 
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ries and for his data in every case except “King John” he went 
to Hollinshed’s Chronicles. In his first English historical play 
Shakespeare strikes the keynote at the series—nationalism. 

We hold here that critics who go to those historical plays 
or, indeed, to any of Shakespeare’s dramas to create from in- 
ternal evidence in the plays a Shakespeare who is either a 
religious or political propagandist are entirely in error and 
not worthy to be regarded as Shakespearian scholars. For 
does not every student of Shakespeare know full well that 
where it served his dramatic purpose Shakespeare did not 
hesitate, for instance, to turn in the “Comedy of Errors” a 
Pagan Syracuse into a Catholic city and in the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” the Catholic England of Henry the Fifth into a 
Protestant country? In “Hamlet” he has the young Prince 
attending Wittenberg University, a center of Lutheranism; 
while for dramatic purposes he brings Hamlet’s father from 
Purgatory where “the foul crimes done in his days of nature 
are burned and purged away.” Observe, too, that Shakespeare 
resembles Dante in that he uses the pagan fable as a preacher 
of truth. As a critic’ has pointed out the most Christian and 
Catholic of Shakespeare’s dramas, in its moral teaching, is 
perhaps “The Tempest,” and its lessons are inculcated by 
the aid of witches and fairies. 

Schlegel remarks that Shakespeare always represents a 
monk’s influence as beneficial. The German critic is prac- 
tically right, there being but one exception to this where in 
“King John,” Act V, Sc. 6, a monk is spoken of as “a resolved 
villain.” But in general Shakespeare limns his priests and 
friars with great reverence and sympathy. 

In 1910 Dr. Wallace of Nebraska, after an extended re- 
search in the Public Record Office—the great National 
Archive of London, England—reached valuable facts in con- 


14Henry Sebastian Bowden, The Religion of Shakespeare, Ch. I, p. 17. 
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nection with the life and sojourn of Shakespeare, in London, 
during those teeming years of his creative and dramatic activi- 
ties.” Dr. Wallace has discovered from signed depositions of 
Shakespeare in the Public Record Office that for at least six 
years—that is from 1598 to 1604—-Shakespeare had lived with 
a French Huguenot, Christopher Mountjoy or Monjoie, who 
was a refugee and pursued the trade of barber and wigmaker. 
London at this time, in the south and east, had a large foreign 
population of French, Dutch and Italians. The quarters 
where Shakespeare resided was not very far from the Black- 
friars and Globe theaters. Here, too, lived John Hemings 
and Henry Condell, Shakespeare’s dearest friends and asso- 
ciates in those theaters, and first editors of his plays in 1623. 
This residence of Shakespeare for many years, ut the home 
of a French Huguenot, is, however, in our opinion, not even 
presumptive evidence for or against the religious belief of 
Shakespeare; for it is more than likely the great dramatist 
sought this quarter among foreigners that he might learn first 
hand something of the historical and racial background for 
some of the dramas which he was then planning. Perhaps 
it was here he heard from the lips of an Italian that “evening 
Mass” was once celebrated in the city of Romeo and Juliet. 
A strange coincidence and very arresting is the fact that dur- 
ing his first recorded year at the French Huguenot’s home, 
in 1598, Shakespeare wrote “Henry the Fifth”; and he honors 
his French host by raising him, in the play, to the dignity of 
a French herald. Now, too, we can understand Henry the 
Fifth’s wooing of the French princess in broken French. 
Let us note here also that the age of Shakespeare in Eng- 
land was marked by a great prevalence of free thought and 
atheism. Having broken from the anchorage of the ancient 


15“New Shakespeare’s Discoveries,’ Harper’s Magazine, March, 1910, p. 489. 
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Church many gave themselves up to the wildest speculations 
of mind and soul. The Renaissance, while stirring men’s 
minds to new and higher dreams, brought in its wake in 
England as it did in Italy a laxity of moral life and a pagan 
philosophy of thought. What influence this tide of free 
thought in its ebb and flow had upon Shakespeare it is difficult 
to say. One can certainly find some evidence of it in his 
dramas. Giordano Bruno went to England in 1585 and vis- 
ited Oxford University, but it is not very likely that 
Shakespeare ever met him. It is easy, however, to parallel 
much of the thought in “Hamlet” with what may be found in 
Montaigne’s “Essays” which had been translated into English 
by Florio, a contemporary of Shakespeare. 


VI 

As to Shakespeare’s religion we think with the Jesuit Father 
Thurston in his very judicial paper, “The Catholicism of 
Shakespeare” in the “Catholic Encyclopedia” that it will 
always remain a matter of doubt.” He certainly was not 
a zealous Catholic. Sidney Lee in his biography of Shakes- 
peare” holds that the great dramatist conformed to the Estab- 
lished Church. We are inclined to believe with Stephen 
Hales” that Shakespeare “was a reluctant member of the 
Church by civil law established,” ever remaining in heart 
and mind a Catholic. Archdeacon R. Davies who died in 
1708 wrote in his supplementary notes to the biogrphical col- 
lection of the Rev. W. Fulman” that Shakespeare had a monu- 
ment at Stratford adding the words “He dyed, a Papyst.” 
As Davies was a Gloucestershire clergyman living near Strat- 
ford he very likely was echoing a local tradition. 


16Vol. XIII, p. 748. 

Life of William Shakespeare, p. 463. 

18Shakespeare’s Religion, p. 10. 

18Herbert Thurston, S.J., Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIII, p. 749. 





Dom Guéranger and the 
Liturgical Revival in France 


L. C. SHEPPARD 


‘a O the majority of well-read Catholics of the present 
day Dom Guéranger is known as the restorer of Bene- 
dictine life in France and the author of a devotional 

commentary on the offices of the Church. His work in bring- 

ing France back to liturgical unity is by no means so highly 
appreciated as it should be. Those of us who are deriving 
considerable benefit from the now widespread liturgical move- 
ment—it was aided in a very practical way by that holy Pon- 
tiff, Pius X, but owed its foundation to Dom Guéranger and 
others before him—should be grateful for what he accom- 
plished in so short a time. In a recent article in THOUGHT’ 
we had occasion to mention the Gallican and Jansenistic 
breviaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and as 

Dom Guéranger was intimately concerned in their abolition, 

we propose on this occasion to give an account of the 

polémique liturgique he carried on for some years with so 
happy a result, prefaced by a short sketch of the history of 
these breviaries, products of a sad period in the history of the 

Church in France. 


I 


St. Pius V published his reform of the Roman Breviary in 
1568 by the Bull “Quod a nobis,” which came into force at the 
beginning of 1569. By it he abolished absolutely the breviary 


1Vol. IV, no. 2, page 297, “How the Carthusians Pray.” 
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of Cardinal Quignonez,’ and all other breviaries whatsoever, 
excepting only those which could show an antiquity of at least 
two hundred years.* By this last prescription such venerable 
rites as those of Milan or Toledo, or the uses of the Benedic- 
tions, Carmelites, Carthusians, and Dominicans were able to 
continue; they formed part of the liturgical tradition of the 
Church, and the Pope had no intention of interfering with 
that. As it happened, several dioceses which had the right to 
preserve their old customs adopted those of Rome out of zeal 
for the reform, or on account of the expense of reprinting their 
own diocesan breviaries. Especially was this the case in 
France. Others, again in France, brought out new and re- 
vised editions in conformity with the leading ideas of the Pian 
reform, adding after the local title the words ad Romanam 


2This breviary was composed by the Cardinal in obedience to an order of Clement 
VII. The first edition was published at Rome in 1535. The Office was considerably 
shortened by the omission of antiphons, little chapters, and responds; and the recita- 
tion of three Psalms only at each Hour—Matins included. A second recension ap- 
peared in 1536. It was permitted for private recitation by Paul III, but only to 
those who applied for a Papal permission to do so. By abuse it also crept into 
public recitation, especially in Spain. Saint Francis Xavier was allowed to use this 
breviary, on account of his multiple missionary labors, but he never availed himself 
of the privilege. We may remark in passing that Quignonez’ work had no small 
influence on Cranmer in his compilation of the Book of Common Prayer. This 
liturgical curiosity has been reprinted: Breviarium Romanum a Fr. Card. Quignonis 
editum et recognitum, juxta editionem Venetiis A.D. 1535 impressum (Cambridge 
University Press, 1888) edited by J. Wickham Legg. Some remarks on it may be 
found in Pierre Batiffol, History of the Roman Breviary, trans. by Atwell M. Y. 
Baylay, from the 3rd French edition (London, 1912). See also Baiimer O.S.B., 
Geschichte des Rémischen Breviers, (Fribourg 1895), or in its French translation, 
which has some additions by the translator Dom Biron, O.S.B., Histoire du Bréviaire 
(Paris, 1905), tome II, p. 126. Institutions Liturgiques par le R. P. Dom Prosper 
Guéranger, (Paris, 1878), tome I, p. 358, seq. This is the edition we shall quote 
throughout this article. 

3... tollimus inprimis et abolemus Breviarium novum a Francisco Cardinale 
praedicto editum ... Ac etiam abolemus quaecumque alia Breviaria vel antiquiora, 
vel quovis privilegio munita . . . illis tamen exceptis, quae ab ipsa prima institu- 
tione, a Sede Apostolica approbata, vel consuetudine, quae, vel ipsa institutio, ducentos 
annos antecedat . . . Bull “Quod a Nobis” to be found at the beginning of every 


Breviarium Romanum. 
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formam, or ex decreto Concilii Tridentini. The plea to be 
made later on by the anti-liturgists, as Dom Guéranger calls 
them, was groundless; there is ample evidence to prove that 
the Bull “Quod a nobis” was received in France from the 
beginning.“ 

The position, then, of the liturgy in France until the end of 
the sixteenth century may be summarized somewhat as fol- 
lows. The ancient Gallican rite had disappeared at the time 
of Charlemagne, or to be more precise the churches of France 
in the eighth and following centuries, accepting in its gen- 
eral lines the Roman liturgy, had grafted on to it borrowings 
from their own traditions. Thus was formed a Romano- 
Gallican rite which was adopted, finally, even at Rome 
through the breviary of the Roman Curia; and, by the com- 
bined influence of the Papal court and the Franciscans, be- 
came, in the end, the rule of the West. During the course of 
the Middle Ages the dioceses of France developed still more 
their local customs. But it must be remembered that these 
were the growth of tradition, and approved by legitimate au- 
thority; they are to be distinguished from what was done dur- 
ing the eighteenth century in France: the so-called reforma- 
tion of the liturgy which was attempted from a love of novelty, 
a spirit of disunion, and false doctrine. Here we can but trace 
in outline the history of that anti-liturgical movement, and 
for details must refer our readers to Guéranger’s own work, 
and to the other authorities. 

In 1583, Pierre de Gondy, Archbishop of Paris, attempted 
to introduce the Roman rite into his diocese, but on account 
of the protestations of his chapter contented himself with re- 
forming the Parisian use in conformity with that of Rome.’ 





‘See Batiffol, op. cit., p. 206; Baiimer-Biron, op. cit., tome II, p. 224; Guéranger, 
op. cit., II, 437. 

5On this refusal of the Chapter of Paris Dom Guéranger remarks: Quant au 
refus que firent les chanoines de prendre le romain pur, nous sommes loin de le 
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The editions which followed were all conceived on the same 
lines, and as the seventeenth century advanced each successive 
edition drew near to the letter of the Roman breviary. A 
good proof, as Msgr. Batiffol points out, that the Roman bre- 
viary was considered as the model to be followed.° 

It is only after 1680 that the movement away from the litur- 
gical traditions of Latin Christendom really began, when 
Francois de Harlay published a reformed edition of the 
Parisian breviary. As bishop of a diocese which had not ac- 
cepted the Roman Rite he was undoubtedly not acting u/tra 
vires. The fact that he corrected some of the legends cannot 
be cited against him. Here again he would seem to be within 
his rights. But he went beyond that. He changed several of 
the Offices of the temporale, many of which formed part of 
the basic Gregorian element. Several new hymns were added, 
of which not a few were composed by Santeul’ in accordance 





blamer. Il était trop juste que cette Liturgie romaine-francaise, ...demeurat debout 
comme une de nos gloires nationales. Abolie déja, dans la plupart des cathédrales 
francaises par Vintroduction des livres romains, Paris, du moins, ne devait pas la 
laisser périr; Rome elle-méme avait préparé les voies a cette conservation par les 
clauses de sa bulle. And he goes on to say that the fact that it is no longer in use 
must be laid to the door of those Parisians who a hundred years later abolished the 
work that their fathers had defended with so much zeal. Guéranger, op. cit., tome 
I, 452-3. 

®Batiffol, op. cit., p. 236. 

7Jean Santeul (sometimes written, and generally pronounced Santeuil), born Paris 


1630, died Dijon 1697, was a canon regular of St. Victor, Paris. He was ordained 
subdeacon, but advanced no farther towards the priesthood. Much in demand in 
Paris as a poet, and composed many inscriptions for public monuments, etc., was 
given a pension by the city and another by the king. His brother Claude (1628-84) 
was entrusted by de Harlay’s commission with the composition of the new hymns 
for the breviary. He wrote a few, but passed on the bulk of the work to Jean, who, 
in addition, composed many hymns for the Cluny breviary of 1686. IJ/ est loin de 
pureté latine, et surtout de la simplicité chrétienne; des gallicismes, de’ l’enflure, 
beaucoup d’antithéses, des expressions et des rhythmes empruntés aux poetes de l’anti- 
quité donnent trop souvent a ses hymnes une élégantce fausse ou du moins hors de 
place. See Nouvelle biographie générale, (Didot, Paris, 1864), tome 43, coll. 311-2. 
A collected edition of his hymns was published in Paris in 1723; they have twice been 


translated into French. 
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with the taste of the time. It cannot be doubted that they lack 
a great deal of the unction and simplicity to be found in the 
originals. Dom Guéranger complains that the cult of Our 
Lady and the saints was diminished, and that attempts were 
made to lessen the reverence due to the Holy See, especially 
in the changes wrought in the offices of Saint Peter. But de 
Harlay’s reform was only the beginning. 

In 1714 Jean Grancolas® published his treatise on the Mass 
and the Divine Office, wherein he sketched the lines on which 
a new breviary might be drawn up. He was followed in 1720 
by F-M Foinard’ who brought out his “project of a new 
breviary.””” The next year this same author published what 
he called a Breviarium Ecclesiasticum." Here we find put 
into practice what he had outlined in his former work. 
Briefly summarized the principles of Grancolas and Foinard 
were these: 


1. The Sunday Office should be so privileged as to be ex- 
cluded only by feasts of Our Lord. 


2. The Office of Lent should cede to no feast whatsoever, 
not even the Annunciation. 


3. The ferial Office should be shortened. 


8Born in Paris about 1660, died 1732. Was a doctor of the Sorbonne, and but for his 
Gallican prejudices would have been an accomplished liturgist. He published several 
liturgical works. That with which we are concerned here is the Traité de la Messe 
et de L’Office divin (Paris, 1714). See Guéranger, op. cit., II, 113, 225. 

9Frédéric-Maurice Foinard, one time curé of Calais; he died 1733. 

10Projet d’un nouveau bréviaire, dans lequel office divin, sans en changer la forme 
ordinaire, serait particulitrement composé de l’Ecriture sainte, instructif, édifiant, 
dans un ordre naturel, sans renvois, sans répétitions et trés-court, avec des observa- 
tions sur le ancien et sur le nouveaux breviaires. (Paris, 1720). This long title is 
worthy of examination; it gives by no means a bad idea of the principles of Foinard 
and the other “reformers.” 

UBreviarium ecclesiasticum, editi iam prospectus executionem exhibens, in gratiam 
ecclesiarum in quibus facienda erit breviariorum editio. Two vols. in-8vo, Amster- 


dam, 1726. 
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4. Feasts should be classified in a new way so that the reci- 
tation of the ferial Office should become more frequent. 


5. In the sanctorale only those legends should be admitted 
which were of undoubted authenticity. 


Batiffol admits that they were not wrong in demanding a 
return to the Office of the season which had fallen into an ex- 
cessive desuetude, “but,” he says, “such a return in their hands 
involved turning the sanctoral upside down.” And he adds 
that the difficulty was no new one, and their solution of it was 
devoid of authority.” 

Thus set forth in theory, these ideas were not long in finding 
an upholder. The new Parisian breviary which appeared in 
1736 gave full expression to the proposals of Grancolas and 
Foinard, even going beyond them in some particulars. It was 
published by the authority of the Archbishop, Charles de Vin- 
timille, and had been compiled on his directions by a com- 
mittee of three, Vigier, (an Oratorian suspected of Jan- 
senism), Coffin and Mésenguy,” both “appellants” against the 
Bull “Unigenitus.” It appears that Vigier had, in or about 
1725, drawn up a breviary according to the new ideas, and had 
offered it to the then Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal de 
Noailles; but he refused to introduce it into his diocese. At 


12Batiffol, op. cit. p. 240. 

13Francois-Nicholas Vigier, priest of the Oratory. See Guéranger, op. cit. II, 249 
and 251. Francois-Philippe Mésenguy was another notorious Jansenist. He had re- 
ceived the order of Acolyte only. His Exposition de la doctrine chrétienne was put 
on the Index in 1757, and was again condemned in a brief of Clement XIII, June 
14, 1761. Born 1677, died 1763, Charles Coffin, a layman, born at Buzancy 1676, 
died 1749. Principal of the Collége de Beauvais 1712, and Rector of the University 
1718. Published in 1727 his Latin poems, among which is to be found his well- 
known ode to champagne: Laus vini Remensis. In style his hymns are superior to 
those of Santeul. He was a notable Jansenist and the Last Sacraments were refused 
him by the curé of Saint-Etienne-du-Mont, Paris, where he died; the Archbishop of 
Paris, Christopher de Beaumont, approved of this refusal. Yet the poor curé was 
obliged to continue reciting Coffin’s hymns in his daily office! 
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Bayeux, Vigier was more fortunate, as the Bishop, Francois 
Armand de Lorraine, was willing to adopt it. But the chapter 
protested and the Bishop was obliged to drop the project. De 
Vintimille was more complacent, and in his pastoral letter 
prefixed to the new breviary” (it was dated December, 3, 
1735) he sets out the principal changes, and his reasons for 
their adoption. 

The most startling alteration was the new distribution of 
the psalter.” The old Roman psalter was entirely suppressed 
and the Psalms distributed anew; the numerical order was 
abandoned and those assigned to each day referred to a com- 
memoration or devotion appropriate to it. Thus Sunday was 
to be consecrated to the praise of God and His saints, Monday 
His spiritual and temporal gifts to humanity, and so on. The 
calendar was considerably lightened of Feasts thought to be 
superfluous, and new hymns were written to supplement 
those taken over from the breviary of de Harlay. As is to be 
expected we find de Vintimille asserting the principle of the 
exclusion as far as possible of all unscriptural matter from the 
responsories and antiphons. ‘The texts thus adopted were 
chosen, Dom Guéranger complains, for their value as Jan- 
senistic propaganda. It is not to be wondered at that all these 


4Breviarium Parisiense Ill. et Rev. in Christo Patris DD. Caroli-Gaspari-Guillelmi 
de Vintimille, . . . Parisiensis Archiepiscopi . . . auctoritate ac Venerabilis eiusdem 
Ecclesiae Capituli consensu editum. Paris 1736. 

15[t has been pointed out that the new psalter of the Roman breviary owes a great 
deal to that of Paris. In addition to the fact, noted by Batiffol (op. cit., p. 329) 
that the “Paris Breviary did not deserve reproach on account of its distribution of the 
psalter considered in itself,” and that its chief defect was its want of authority, we 
would add that in our opinion this similarity is by no means as striking as it is made 
to be. Beyond abandoning Ps. cxviii for the week-day little Hours and a uniform 
plan of nine Psalms at matins, these two have little in common. The Paris psalter 
respected not at all the traditional numerical order, while the Pian reform of 1911 
does so. A superficial comparison shows this. The dividing of Psalms is by no 
means an innovation peculiar to Paris; it was precribed by Saint Benedict in his 
Rule. See Burton and Myers: The New Psalter and its Use (London 1912), pp. 
211-220, which gives some interesting comparative tables. 
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changes did not pass without comment; in fact many protests 
were made by numbers of the clergy, and as a result a new and 
slightly emended edition of the breviary was published in 
1736. But the innovators had the upper hand, and the bre- 
viary of de Vintimille remained in use until after the Vatican 
Council. It was abolished by an ordinance of Cardinal Guil- 
bert in 1873. 

A new breviary naturally entailed a new missal, and one 
appeared very soon afterwards. It was announced by a pas- 
toral in 1738. Dom Guéranger says that in itself it was less 
offensive than the breviary, but it was bad enough. Practically 
the whole of the temporal and the sanctoral was changed in 
order to exclude “ecclesiastical compositions,” and new and 
tediously long Prefaces were added. 

In 1736, had appeared a new missal for the diocese of 
Troyes, which caused great scandal. It was issued by the au- 
thority of the Ordinary, Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet." Some 
ecclesiastics were at that time urging that the Canon of the 
Mass should be recited aloud, and the controversy had already 
become warm.” ‘This new missal ordained that it should be 
recited submissiori voce which gave a loophole to those who 
chose to look for one. In addition the usual prayers for the 
administration of Holy Communion were omitted; lights and 
a crucifix on the altar were judged unnecessary; and all that 
was not of scriptural origin was cut out of the Masses. The 
matter was taken before the metropolitan, Languet, Arch- 
bishop of Sens, who finally condemned the work in a long 





16This was the nephew of the great orator. 

17Particulars may be found in Guéranger, op. cit., II, 133 seq. The expert liturgists 
of the time e.g., Dom Mabillon and Dom Marténe of the Maurists and F. Le Brun 
of the Oratory were all against this idea. The latter wrote a Dissertation sur 
Vusage de réciter en silence une partie des pritres de la Messe dans toutes les églises 
et dans tous les siécles. (Paris, 1725.) See also his L’Explication littérale historique 
et dogmatique des priéres et des cérémonies de la Messe. (Paris, 1716-26, four vols.) 
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pastoral. But the Bishop would not give in, and he showed 
his true colors when in the course of his reply he said that a 
bishop enjoyed the right to dispose the Offices and arrange the 
ceremonies in the diocese under his charge. In the end, how- 
ever, the king intervened, and the Bishop was obliged to 
modify the more scandalous dispositions of the new missal. 
We give this account of the missal of Troyes to show to what 
lengths the innovators were prepared to go.” 

We have confined ourselves, practically, to the course of 
events in the diocese of Paris, though it must be borne in mind 
that Paris was not necessarily the first in each innovation: but 
it was closely watched by most of the dioceses of France, and 
the majority of them eventually adopted the Parisian breviary 
more or less in its entirety.’? Nor were the secular clergy alone 
in abandoning the liturgical traditions of centuries; many of 
the Regulars were caught in the enthusiasm for change, and 


began editing their particular uses in the same way. As early 
as 1676 the famous congregation of Cluny had at its general 
chapter resolved on the reformation of the breviary. Dom 


18Some went even farther, as for example at Asniéres near Paris. See Guéranger, 
op. cit., II, 201. 

19We may cite the following which we have been able to examine. The date of the 
edition is of the one examined, not in every case the first: Agde (1765), Angers (1824), 
Beauvais (1741), Coutances (1830), Dijon (1762), Lausanne (1787), Meaux (1834), 
Montauban (1784), Vienne (1783). Wickham Legg, The Reformed Roman Breviary 
of Cardinal Tomasi, (London, 1904), p. 18, mentions several and has some inter- 
esting remarks on the psalter distribution. The influence of Paris may there be 
seen. One instance, among many like it which might be cited, is that of Dijon under 
Msgr. d’Apchon. In the preface to his new breviary he tells his clergy that he has 
adopted that of Paris on account of its general excellence and because it can be 
easily obtained. (Ea etiam re moti et impulsi fuimus quod breviariorum seu hac seu 
illa forma editorum copia prompta semper et parata Parisinis ex officinis expectari 
posset ... ). Moreover, the financial state of the diocese precluded all idea of 
bringing out an entirely new breviary. How many others were there, who, caught 
in the enthusiasm for change and unable to afford the indulgence of paying for a 
new breviary, adopted that of Paris? The widespread use of this book may be 
explained by this fact. See Marcel Les livres liturgiques du diocese de Langres. 
(Paris et Langres, 1892) p. 281. 
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Paul Rabusson and Dom Claude de Vert were entrusted with 
the work. They did not hesitate to seek the aid of certain 
secular priests, and at the same time kept in touch with de 
Harlay’s commission for the revision of Parisian use. 

The new breviary appeared in 1686. Once again we find 
the elimination of almost all of the Gregorian responsorial, 
to make place for a new, taken, of course, entirely from Scrip- 
ture. Even when the old one had employed Biblical texts 
these were generally replaced by others. New Offices for the 
last three days of Holy Week were provided composed on the 
pattern of the festal office of the monastic breviary, complete 
in every detail, with hymns, and Gloria Patri at the end of the 
Psalms!” For the rest the new breviary closely followed that 
of Paris issued in 1680. The Benedictine Congregation of 
Saint Vanne published a new breviary and missal in 1777 on 
the model of that of Paris of 1726. They were followed by the 
Maurists in 1787, who, though keeping the monastic psalter, 
copied for the greater part the usages of Paris and the other 
diocesan breviaries. This Maurist breviary enjoyed a con- 
siderable reputation, and we find the German revisers of the 
early nineteenth century considering it as the model in con- 
junction with that of Paris.” 

Among the Canons Regular things were little better. The 
canons of St. Genevieve (known as the Congregation of 
France) adopted the breviary of de Vintimille in 1764. Their 
Abbot General in his letter promulgating this change, after 
various remarks on the Roman breviary makes the astounding 
statement that in it “several things had been introduced con- 
trary to the maxims of our Gallican Church.” After which 





20For the last three days of Holy Week the monastic breviary follows the Roman 
rite. 

21Just at the time that Dom Guéranger was founding Solesmes the Hungarian 
Benedictines were re-printing the Maurist breviary which they substituted for the 
monastic. How long it remained in use we have been unable to find out. 
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it will be acknowledged little explanation of his conduct is 
required. The Premonstratensians under their Abbot-Gen- 
eral, L’Ecuy, adopted a new breviary and missal in place of 
their old use which was founded on the Parisian recension of 
the Roman rite in the twelfth century. The decision to reform 
the liturgy was taken at the national” chapters of 1779 and 
1782. The breviary was compiled by Renacle Lissoir, Abbot 
of Lavaldieu in the diocese of Rheims; he was helped by Dom 
Benedict Didelot of the Congregation of Saint Vannes, and 
by a certain Roman prelate, Castracane. The breviary was 
printed in 1786 at Nancy.” Scarcely had it been distributed 
to the various houses of the Order when the French revolution 
broke out: the sons of St. Norbert disappeared for a time from 
France, and with them their new breviary. 

To sum up the position, then, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century we find nearly every diocese in France with its 
own breviary and missal, products of the last century. Many 
had followed Paris in principle, but had not scrupled to 
change whatever they thought fit; others had compiled books 
of their own, content to follow the example set by Paris but 
working out the details for themselves, or copying from an- 
other diocese. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that all these so-called 
reforms were entirely lacking in the requisite authority, and 
abandoned, as we have seen, the liturgical traditions of cen- 
turies. A Spanish Jesuit, Father Arevalo, published in 1786 
his work De Hymnodia Hispanica in which he has some hard 
things to say of the prosody of the new hymnologists of 


*2And therefore not binding on the whole order, though L’Ecuy tried in effect to 
make them so. He was unsuccessful. 

*8The work was ready for printing in 1782 and was entrusted to a printer at 
Nancy named Haener. A disastrous fire destroyed his plant in that year, and L’Ecuy 
explains in his introduction to the breviary that not wishing to aggravate the poor 
man’s misfortunes he had left the work with him. Hence the delay until 1786. 
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France. He makes, too, an amusing comparison between the 
innovations of the time and fashions in the dress of women. 
He says:™ 

There have appeared in France during this century so many new breviaries 
and . . . so great a number of pamphlets and dissertations about private 
Offices, the form of the canonical Hours, and litanies . . . that one would be 


tempted to fear that in France as women invent new fashions in dress with- 
out end, so priests invent each year new breviaries which are pleasing to 


them by the sole attraction of their being new. 


The Concordat of 1801 increased the confusion. The new 
arrangement of the dioceses of France made the position one 
of hopeless chaos. Bishops found themselves presiding over 
a diocese in which there were two, three, four, or even five 
different breviaries in use. Here are just two examples, one 
of which occurred before the Concordat, and the other after- 
wards, to give some idea of the liturgical anarchy prevailing 
at the time. 

In 1798, some nine hundred priests were confined in a float- 
ing prison in the roads of Rochefort. After a little difficulty 
some friends outside managed to introduce a number of bre- 
viaries into the prison, and these confessors of the Faith were 
overjoyed at the prospect of being able to praise God together 
by the common recitation of the office. But a cursory exami- 
nation showed that all idea of common recitation was out of 
the question: there were as many different sort of breviaries 
as there were copies! When Msgr. Parisis became Bishop of 
Langres in 1836 he found himself at the head of a diocese in 
which five different liturgies were employed: 94 parishes fol- 
lowed the liturgy of Toul; 70 that of Chalons-sur-Marne; 13 





24°T ot nova Breviaria hoc saeculo in Gallia prodierunt, tot opuscula, et disserta- 
tiones de officiis singularibus, de precibus horariis universis, de litaniis,... ut possit 
aliguis subvereri ne in Galliis, ut feminae novas vestium formas, ita sacerdotes nova 
breviaria quotannis inveniant, in quibus vel sola novitas placeat.” P. 211. 
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that of Troyes, and a like number that of Besancon; and, 
finally, 360 that of Langres.” We shall see later what steps 
the Bishop took to remedy this state of affairs. But it cannot 
be denied that the situation was desperate. 

The ancient liturgies of France had disappeared, and in 
their place was substituted a thing of little beauty, whose 
object was to instruct rather than to provide a devotional for- 
mula of praise and prayer. In speaking of these reforms (he 
is speaking of the rituals, but his words are equally applicable 
to all the liturgical books) Dom Guéranger says sadly :” 

La seule comparaison des Rituels du XVIe siécle avec ceux de nos 
dioceses d’aujourd’ hui nous montre assez combien de pieux et vénérables 
rites pratiquaient nos peres qui sont aujourd'hui tellement oubliés, que c'est 
presque de la science que de savior les rappeler. 


We shall see how he applied his own learning in the cause 
and with what result. 


II 


It is by no means easy to compress into a short space an 
account of the multiple activities of Dom Guéranger. Natur- 
ally of a retiring nature, he found himself, nevertheless, drawn 
into nearly all the great religious questions of his time. But 
he is known more particularly for the part he took in two 
great restorations in post-revolution France: the revival of 
the monastic life, and the reintroduction of the Roman liturgy. 
It is with the second of these that we are concerned here. We 
shall mention the first briefly and only in so far as it affects 


our subject. 
Prosper Guéranger,” the third son of Pierre Guéranger and 


25Marcel, op. cit., p. 255. 

26Guéranger, op. cit., II, p. 183. 

27See his biography by Dom Delatte, himself one time Abbot of Solesmes: Dom 
Guéranger, Abbé de Solesmes par un moine bénédictin de la Congrégation de France. 


Two volumes, Paris, 1909. 
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his wife Francoise (her maiden name was Jarry), was born 
on August 3, 1805. His father had been a soldier, but had re- 
signed his position to avoid fighting against the Catholics of 
La Vendée, and had opened a small school in the former 
Franciscan convent at Sablé. The old college of the town was 
closed when its last rector refused the oath to the Constitution 
civile du clergé. In 1807, Pierre Guéranger was called on by 
the government to reestablish the college, and he and his 
family took up their quarters in the buildings provided for the 
purpose, the former town house of the Benedictines of 
Solesmes. At a short distance from Sablé was the deserted 
priory of Saint Peter of Solesmes, and as a child Prosper 
would often visit it on his walks. Already the monastery in 
which he was to pass the greater part of his life was attracting 
him. 

In 1816, his father sent him to the Lycée at Angers where 
he finished his classical studies. He had for some time been 
convinced of his vocation to the priesthood, and, in 1822, he 
passed to the seminary at Le Mans. He was ordained sub- 
deacon on July 16, 1826, and was thus bound to the recitation 
of the breviary of Le Mans. He says:* 

J’en étais heureux et fier, j'y trouvais tout superbe. Je dois dire, cependant 
que, dans ce bréviaire de l’église du Mans certaines antiennes conservées de 
la liturgie romaine ... me causaient une impression particuliere; j’y sentais 
une autre saveur qui m’intéressait. 


We can see in this utterance, already, says his biographer, that 
he had a true liturgical instinct; he could distinguish the real 





*8Delatte, op. cit., p. 27, tome I. Unfortunately we have been unable to examine a 
copy of this breviary of Le Mans. It was founded on the Breviarium Ecclesiasticum 
of Robinet, who had compiled that of Rouen. Both of these were, although innova- 
tions, at least composed free from any suspicion of Jansenism. Robinet had in fact 
protested against the work of Vigier at Paris in 1736. The breviary of Rouen was 
published in 1728, Breviarium Ecclesiasticum 1744, and Le Mans 1748. These two 
last had the psalter of Paris. Guéranger, Institutions, II, p. 349. 
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prayer of the Church from that, which wanting in authority, 
had little of the charm and unction of the Roman liturgy. 
Prosper Guéranger was ordained priest on October 10, 1827. 
But before this event he had been appointed secretary to the 
Bishop of the diocese, who at the same time made him an 
honorary canon. He had a natural liking for ecclesiastical 
history and Patristic studies, and this new appointment gave 
him more time to continue his researches, and thus lay a foun- 
dation which he was never to regret. 

For some time the Abbé Guéranger said Mass for some 
nuns of the Sacred Heart at Le Mans, and this community 
used the Roman missal. At that time he was by no means in 
favor of it, but followed, nevertheless, the custom of the usual 
chaplain. It needed but a short time to convince him of its 
superiority, and for him to become penetrated by the grandeur 
and majesty of its style: he had discovered in this book the 
living voice of that ecclesiastical antiquity of which he was a 
lover and a serious student. In 1828, therefore, he asked the 
permission of his Bishop to use the Roman breviary and 
missal. This was readily granted, and on the feast of Saint 
Julian, January 27, 1828, the Abbé Guéranger began the use 
of that liturgy for the restoration of which he was to labor for 
sO many years. 

Early in 1829, Msgr. de la Myre resigned his see and re- 
tired to Paris, and at the instances of the prelate’s family his 
young secretary went with him. They took up their abode 
in the seminary of the Missions Etrangéres, where the Su- 
perior had put an apartment at the Bishop’s disposal. In ad- 
dition to his duties, Guéranger found time to continue his re- 
searches, and in the library of the Jesuit Fathers of the Rue 
de Sévres he had at hand far better resources than the sem- 
inary at Le Mans was able to offer him. Msgr. de la Myre 
died on September 8, 1829, and after a short interval the young 
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priest took over the administration of the parish belonging to 
the Missions Etrangéres in Paris. But he had no intention of 
permanently leaving his own diocese; he stayed on with the 
sole object of continuing his studies and gaining experience in 
pastoral work. 

A little more than a year before the death of the Bishop of 
Le Mans, the Abbé Guéranger had been in communication 
with de Lamennais. The whole trend of his thought, seconded 
by the solid foundation he had of historical science, made it 
inevitable that they should be drawn together. Pressing in- 
vitations followed on the part of de Lamennais that he should 
join the little community of priests established at La Chénaie. 
The offer was tempting; there were all the books he required 
and in addition the quiet necessary for solid work. That after 
serious reflection he refused this invitation seems to prove that 
although he saw in de Lamennais a leader in the fight for the 
true Roman teaching against the prevailing Gallicanism, he 
feared the tendencies and consequences of some of the philo- 
sophical opinions of “Mennaisianism.” Nevertheless, he col- 
laborated with him in the two journals of the school, Le Mé- 
mortal Catholique and L’ Avenir. 

Hitherto the attack on Gallicanism had been conducted by 
the presentation of an abstract doctrine, efficacious no doubt, 
but wanting that essential quality of directness which alone 
positive theology could give. Guéranger carried the debate 
into a new field. In his series of articles published in 1830 
and entitled Considérations sur la liturgie Catholique,” he 
showed clearly how the new liturgies introduced into the 
French dioceses were the work of Jansenism and allied evils; 
showed, too, the harm done to the Church by their agency. 
These articles, written a hundred years ago, are well worth 


29Mémorial Catholique, Feb. 28, March 31, May 31, July 31, 1830. 
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reading even now; there is a charm and directness about them 
which they will never lose. If at times some of the assertions 
are too categorical it must be remembered that their author 
was then but twenty-four, and that he had the audacity of 
youth. But he had as well the consciousness of truth. After 
demonstrating the importance of a study of liturgy, he goes on 
to enunciate the principles of true liturgical prayer, and hav- 
ing sketched the origins and authority of the Roman rite, 
draws a striking comparison between it and the Gallican pro- 
ductions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries :” 


Je vois [he said] une église s’enorgueillir d’un siécle de possession; d'autres, 
plus modestes, compter jusqu’a soixante, cinquante, quarante années; quelques- 
unes, plus humbles encores, ne justifier que de dix ans, de quatres ans, d'un 
an méme. Le dirai-je? II est des églises en France... qui l'année prochaine, 

. se trouveront en mesure pour dater de 1831 les livres liturgiques que 
leurs habiles construisent, de fond en comble, dans le silence du cabinet! .. . 
Que faisiez-vous avant tous ces changements? Avec qui priez vous, il y deux 


siécles? 
A question, indeed, difficult to answer in any other way but 
that in which Guéranger answers it. 

But these militant articles, as was to be foreseen, did not 
fail to produce objections, and none was more violent than 
that of Monsieur Picot, editor of L’Ami de la Religion. In 
the dispute which followed, Guéranger was able, on account 
of his knowledge of liturgical history to dispose of the objec- 
tions, and to show that his thesis was well-founded. This was 
the first of a series of blows Prosper Guéranger, first as a 
secular priest and afterwards as a Benedictine monk and abbot, 
dealt for the cause of liturgical unity in France. In 1831, 
he returned to Le Mans, continuing his studies and work. 

But he was already thinking of the restoration of the monas- 
tic life in France. A half-hearted attempt had, indeed, been 


80[bid., Feb. 28, 1830, page 54. 
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made in 1816 to gather together the remnants of the Congre- 
gation of Saint Maur, but at the death of Dom Verneuil, the 
instigator of the movement, the idea was abandoned. After 
many difficulties, financial and otherwise, Guéranger at last 
succeeded in establishing himself with three companions in 
the priory of Saint Peter of Solesmes, and there on the feast 
of Saint Benedict, July 11, 1833, the monastic life was begun. 
The Roman rite was adopted and kept in use until 1846, when 
the monastic breviary and missal were substituted. These 
early days of the Benedictine restoration in France are full of 
interest, but they were not without their difficulties. 

Suffice it to say that at last the work was approved by Rome, 
and Guéranger named Abbot. The only point to change in 
the original scheme of the constitutions was the title of the 
new foundation. For the “Congregation of Saint Maur’—a 
title which the Pope did not wish to see perpetuated”—was 
substituted Congregatio Gallica, the “Congregation of 
France.” We cannot recount here how Solesmes came to take 
its place in the religious life of France, nor yet Dom Gué- 
ranger’s dealings and intercourse with Lacordaire, the re- 
storer of the Friars Preachers to French soil, with Montalem- 
bert, the author of “The Monks of the West,” man of letters 
and politician, and with Madame de Swetchine and many 
others whose names are for ever bound up with the history of 
the Church in the nineteenth century. 

The first article of the constitutions of the new Congrega- 
tion laid down as its principal end the renewal of the knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical antiquity, and the raising from the 
desuetude into which they had fallen of the live-giving tra- 
ditions of liturgy and canon law; above all the défense of the 
Holy See against the assaults of Gallicanism and Liberalism. 


310n account of the errors into which many of its members had fallen before the 
revolution. 
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In this program one may see traced, says Dom Delatte, the 
whole plan of Dom Guéranger’s life and studies, and his line 
of attack against a threefold enemy, Naturalism, Gallicanism, 
and Jansenism. The articles in the Mémorial Catholique 
were but the beginning of this combat which he continued to 
the end of his life. His fame rests perhaps, at least in English- 
speaking countries, on the Année Liturgique, but no other 
of his works is so well-known. The Défense de l’Eglise Ro- 
maine, de la Monarchie Pontificale, de la Définition de I’In- 
faillibilité Papale, all mark stages in this continual warfare 
for the cause of Christ and his Vicar. Here we are concerned 
with another of his works, and one which exercised a profound 
influence on the liturgical history of France in modern times: 
Les Institutions Liturgiques, which we have already had occa- 
sion to quote in the first part of this article. Although it was 
first published well-nigh a hundred years ago, and has thus 
become out of date on many points on account of more recent 
research, it still remains the authoritative source of informa- 
tion on the Gallican innovations of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

The first volume of the Jnstitutions was published in 1840. 
In it the author traced the history of the liturgy from its ori- 
gins until the time of Urban VIII. The whole course of the 
reform of Pius V was fully treated with special emphasis on 
the history of its reception in France. By a simple enumera- 
tion of the facts Dom Guéranger showed that even if a certain 
variety had originally existed in the local liturgies, the Popes 
had worked, from the fifth century onwards, to establish unity 
in their patriarchate of the West; and that since the eleventh 
century the Roman rite was, with the exception of some local 
details, the norm of Latin Christianity. That France in par- 
ticular knew no other since the time of Charlemagne, and that 
far from contesting the rights of the Popes in this matter she 
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had welcomed with filial obedience the Bulls of Saint Pius V, 
had fully conformed to their prescriptions, keeping only cer- 
tain usages with the full consent of the Holy See. This first 
volume was well received and recriminations were few. 

The second volume which followed a year later stirred up 
a veritable storm. Continuing the story, Guéranger recounted 
the history of the liturgy up to his time (1841) and detailed 
the facts of the liturgical revolution which had taken place in 
France. That the book was militant in style and that some of 
its statements were exaggerated cannot be denied; it is to this 
fact that Batiffol ascribes the bitterness of the controversy 
which arose.” In addition, it may be said, it touched the up- 
holders of the Gallican position on a vulnerable point, and 
their outcry was to be expected. The names Guéranger and 
Solesmes were held as synonymous with rebellion against the 
bishops, the Church, and even against the Pope! In vain was 
it that he had reserved for later treatment the whole question 
of the jus liturgicum, and had discouraged any demonstration 
on the part of the clergy against their diocesan breviaries. 
There were, indeed, not a few who welcomed the book and 
looked on it as step in the right direction, but the opposition, 
for the time at any rate, managed to drown their approval. 

While the controversy was at its height the Archbishop of 
Rheims, Msgr. Gousset, had consulted the Holy See on the 
situation. Gregory XVI answered by a Brief in which, after 
deploring the unfortunate conditions of liturgical disunity in 
France, and re-affirming the principles laid down by Saint 
Pius V, he went on to say, however, that for fear of provoking 
even worse evils he would refrain not only from enforcing 
their application, but also from answering any questions ad- 
dressed to him on this matter. Unable to obtain an answer 


32Delatte, op. cit., I, page 259. 
33Batiffol, op. cit., 292-3. 
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from Rome the Archbishop addressed himself to the Abbot 
of Solesmes, and put to him three questions, asking what was 
the authority and duty of the ordinary of a diocese: 


I. In which the Roman Rite was in use? 

II. In which the Roman Rite was not in use, but where 
there existed a rite exempted by the Pian prescription of 200 
years at the time of the reform? 

III. If in his diocese the Roman Rite had been abolished 


for a modern liturgy? 


Dom Guéranger answered these questions in a treatise en- 
titled Lettre 4 Monseigneur l’Archevéque de Reims sur le 
droit de la liturgie.“ It was difficult work and demanded 
tact and prudence. After a lengthy elaboration of the liturgi- 
cal principles involved, he laid it down that the Bishop of a 
diocese in which the Roman Rite is in use has no right what- 
ever to adopt another rite (the Ambrosian for example), nor 
can he manufacture a new liturgy according to his tastes. 
Where the Roman rite is not in use the Bishop can only change 
certain portions which are purely local, and that only for 
grave reasons. To the third question the Abbot replied by 
saying that in a diocese in which a modern liturgy had been 
introduced, this liturgy must either remain Roman in its main 
lines—in which case if its prescription was sufficient it could 
be kept—or else it was entirely modern and then the conscience 
of the Bishop should incline him to return to the Roman rite. 
In conclusion he cited in extenso the brief of Gregory XVI to 
the Archbishop, and replied summarily to some critics of the 
Institutions. He seemed to foresee some of his future op- 
ponents’ line of attack when he denied that he had any inten- 
tion of lessening the honor due to the bishops. 


84This may be found in the third volume of Institutions, p. 453. 
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The controversy with the Abbé Tresvaux” in the columns 
of L’Ami de la Religion need not detain us here; it was but 
the prelude to more serious things. But the intervention of the 
Archbishop of Toulouse was important as it was sudden. 
Although the brochure was really written by Monsieur Baillés 
one of his Vicar Generals, the fact that it was signed by Msgr. 
Astros sufficed to bring it to the attention of the French ecclesi- 
astical world. He was considered as a hero and confessor of 
the Faith on account of his having withstood Napoleon; con- 
sequently his extreme Gallicanism was either forgotten or 
unrealized. For many his name alone was sufficient to guar- 
antee the justice and accuracy of his thesis. The method of 
the attack was simple, and at that time, be it said, effective. 
After a short exposition of the “temerity” of Dom Guéranger, 
the Vicar General went on to examine in detail the Abbot’s 
thesis against the Gallican liturgies. He concluded with a 
resumé of the beauties to be found in them. If he complained 
of the openness of the Abbot’s language, his own was by no 
means less restrained, as the following example shows :” 


Cet auteur réussira probablement a éblouir quelques esprits par le zéle 
qu il affecte pour l’autorité du saint-siége. Il est si naturel a des coeurs 
catholiques d’écouter avec confiance un homme qui se présente comme le 
vengeur des droits du vicaire du Christ! . . . Avons-nous oublié cet homme 
qui défenduit la religion catholique avec tant de zeéle et déloquence, qui 
exaltait si haut la puissance du successeur de Pierre dans le méme temps 
qu il soulevait le jeune clergé contre les évéques? Aprés avoir brillé du 
plus grand éclat, il est tombé dans un épouvantable abime. 


35He signed himself M.L.T.A.V.G., (M. L. Tresvaux, ancien vicaire général). He 
was much attached to all Gallican usages, and it was related that when Msgr. Affre 
decided to suppress the famous pointed cap of the Canons of Paris (qui donnait un 
air d’astrologue aux chanoines de Paris) he found Tresvaux one of the last to give 
in. In writing of him to Dom Guéranger the Abbé Pie recounts the following mot of 
this protector of Gallican privileges: J] me disait un jour naivement: “M. de 
Montalembert a écrit la vie de Sainte Elisabeth, mais c'est un ouvrage ov il n’y a pas 
bien de la critique. Moi,... j'ai écrit la vie des saints de Bretagne, mais j'ai de la 
critique, moi.” Delatte, op. cit., I, page 325. 

%Delatte, op. cit., I, page 332. 
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The pamphlet sold out quickly and a second edition soon fol- 
lowed, in the preface to which the Archbishop was able to 
announce that nearly fifty bishops had themselves expressed 
to him their adhesion to the principles contained therein. 

Meanwhile the Archbishop of Paris was preparing a move 
of another nature. On August 19, 1843, L’Ami de la Religion 
published a circular letter of his addressed to the clergy of 
Paris Relative aux “Institutions Liturgiques” du Révérend 
Pére Abbé de Solesmes. The Archbishop’s anger even went 
so far as to forbid the Religious of the little priory Solesmes 
had founded in Paris to say Mass and hear confessions.” The 
liturgical question had now become mingled with that of the 
rights of the bishops and the position of exempt Regulars 
in France. Meanwhile Dom Guéranger was in Rome in con- 
flict with his own diocesan, Msgr. Bouvier of Le Mans. He 
was upholding his right as an exempt Abbot to confer Minor 
Orders, and present candidates for Ordination. The case 
lasted some time, but eventually it was decided against the 
Bishop. Dom Guéranger returned to France and set about 
preparing his answer to Msgr. Astros. 

In fact it was not difficult work. The hurried generaliza- 
tions and incomplete guessing assertions which appeared under 
the Archbishop’s name made him easy prey to one who knew 
liturgical history. In 1843, therefore, appeared the Lettre a 
Mgr. l’Archevéque de Toulouse.® It is divided into two parts; 
in the first the author shows the importance of liturgical unity, 
and points out that in describing the facts of the revolution 
which deprived France of this great benefit he was not going 
beyond his rights as a historian, and if he wished for the 


37The Benedictines were not alone in conflict with the Archbishop. The Jesuit 
Fathers of the Rue de Sévres had been forbidden to confess at their residence. All 
this was in the end but a plain manifestation of the Archbishop’s firm principle; Pas 
d’ exemption. 

88To be found in the /nstitutions, IV, page 1-234. 
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restoration of that lost unity he was perfectly free to do so. 
Nor had he thus infringed on the prerogatives of the French 
episcopate. This general answer is followed by a detailed 
one in which, page by page, he deals with the accusations and 
inaccuracies of his venerable protagonist. 

But the controversy was not yet over. The Bishop of 
Orleans, Msgr. Fayet, now took up his pen in defense of the 
Gallican breviaries.” The work appeared towards the end of 
1845, and Dom Guéranger replied in three Lettres a Mgr. 
l’Evéque d’Orléans.” In addition was published about this 
time the Bishop of tLangres’ treatise De la question 
liturgique,™ as he had already led his diocese back to liturgical 
unity his opinion was valuable. But he was careful to say 
nothing of Dom Guéranger in his treatise. He deplored the 
tone given to the controversy by the Bishop of Orleans, and 
explained the motives which had led him to adopt the Roman 
liturgy in his diocese some seven years before. He pointed 
out, and after some of the attacks made upon the Jnstitutions 
liturgique," as he had already led his diocese back to liturgical 
both sides in the discussion the practical decision rested after 
all with the Ordinary of the diocese, that did not preclude 
competent theologians from discussing what, after all, was an 
open question. It was a firm rejoinder to Msgr. Fayet’s pre- 
tension that the Abbot of Solesmes was trying to teach the 
bishops their business. In a letter to Dom Guéranger, Msgr. 
Parisis explained his reason for omitting all mention of the 
Institutions: he wished, he said, to avoid at all costs making 
the question a personal one. That had already obscured the 
issue in the attacks of Msgr. Astros and Msgr. Fayet 


39Examen des Institutions Liturgiques de Dom Guéranger abbé de Solesmes, et de 


sa lettre a Mgr. l’archeveque de Reims. 
4°Reprinted in the second edition of Institutions, IV, 245 seq. 
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What then were the results of this unhappy controversy? 
Our readers have already seen, in the first part of this article, 
what was the state of the liturgy in France at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. If we take stock of the position fifty 
years later we shall be able to estimate its results. As early 
as 1839, Msgr. Parisis had restored the Roman Rite at 
Langres in order to remedy the liturgical chaos existing in his 
diocese.” Strasbourg followed in 1843, and a year afterwards 
came the ordinance of Msgr. Maconnais for the diocese of 
Périgueux. Eight days later the Chapter of Gap decided 
unanimously to ask the Bishop, Msgr. Depéry, for the restora- 
tion of the Roman liturgy. The Bishop complied, and in his 
letter announcing his decision he went so far as to quote a 
part of Dom Guéranger’s reply to Mgr. Fayet. Quimper 
followed in 1846 together with Saint Brieuc at the end of 
the same year. The year 1847 saw Troyes and Montauban, 
and 1849 the whole province of Rheims. The province of 
Bordeux returned to the Roman rite in 1850. By 1860, thir- 
teen dioceses alone had not conformed and of these the 
majority proposed to do so in the near future. Dijon followed 
in 1864, Paris under Cardinal Guibert in 1873, and liturgical 
unity was completely restored to France when Orleans under 
Msgr. Dupanloup adopted the Roman liturgy in 1875. 

Indeed, the movement was in the nature of a revolution, 
and went further than its instigator ever hoped or desired. In 
their haste to return to unity many dioceses lost forever cus- 
toms and usages which dated back to the Middle Ages, and 
which they had every right to preserve. Dom Guéranger 
tells us he would have preferred a Roman-French liturgy 
such as existed at Paris and elsewhere in France after the 
reform of St. Pius V and before the disastrous changes of 


42The text of his ordinance to this effect (it was dated Oct. 15, 1839,) may be found 
in the Institutions, II, page 696. 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Writing before the 
beginning of the movement towards Rome, he says that having 
once got rid of the new elements recently introduced, and 
having reestablished the Gregorian basis of the antiphonary, 
lectionary, and missal, many dioceses in France had a right to 
their ancient usages—the sole vestiges of the Gallican rite of 
the early centuries abolished at the time of Charlemagne: 


. «que a ses racines dans l’ancien rite gallican, et que des siecles du moyen 
age ont ornée de tant de fleurs, complétée par de si suaves mélodies. En un 
mot, c’est la Liturgie romaine-frangaise que nous aimerions voir ressusciter 
dans celles de nos Eglises qui prétendent a des priviléges spéciaux. 

However, this is but a small matter compared with the good 
accomplished ; there is more cause for thanksgiving than regret. 


III 


Dom Guéranger was, indeed, the man chosen by God to 
accomplish this great work. When he died in 1875 he could 
look back on the struggle with something like satisfaction for 
not only had it restored to his native land that unity of prayer 
with the Vicar of Christ which he looked upon as the ideal 
ever since, nearly half a century before, he adopted for his 
personal use the Roman rite, but it had another far reaching 
result. He had observed, sadly, in the first volume of Institu- 
tions that the multiplicity of new liturgies was an effective 
obstacle to all true liturgical study. Could it be otherwise? 
These new books had neither tradition nor history. 

But since the time a hundred years ago, that the young 
priest started the campaign in the pages of the Mémorial 
Catholique what a tremendous extension has taken place in 
this field. And his own spiritual sons—the Benedictines of 
Solesmes—carry on his work in a manner worthy of their 
founder. His works speak after him—mortuus adhuc loquitur. 


48] nstitutions, II, 636-7. 








Giles Brent, Catholic Pioneer 
of Virginia 


EUDORA RAMSAY RICHARDSON, M.A. 


stands a bronze crucifix to commemorate both the first 

Catholic settlers in Virginia and the Proclamation of 
Religious Liberty granted February 10, 1686-7 to George 
Brent of Woodstock by James II, the last Catholic king of 
England. The crucifix is near the sites of the homes of Giles 
Brent and his sisters, Margaret and Mary, and hardby the 
cemetery where the bodies of the early Brents found their 
last resting places. 

Yet recognition of the part this notable family played in 
colonial history is late in its coming. George, nephew of Giles, 
Margaret, and Mary, is scantily chronicled as the only Catho- 
lic member of the Virginian House of Burgesses. His efforts 
in behalf of the persecuted Quakers, his gratuitous and in- 
valuable services as captain of the Potomac Garrison, and his 
pioneer endeavors in the frontier counties of the Northern 
Neck of Virginia are briefly mentioned in the histories. Mar- 
garet Brent, the first woman in America to ask for the vote, 
the only executrix of a colonial Governor’s estate, the only 
administratrix of a lord proprietor’s affairs, and the first 
American woman of large business interests has in recent 
years been brought deservedly to the foreground. Upon Giles, 
however, the pioneer among American Brents, the curtain of 
oblivion has been allowed to fall. As the first outstanding 
Catholic in the Virginian colony, as a Maryland leader with 
stamina to stand for the people against an absent overlord, 
as governor of Maryland during the colony’s most troublous 


()* the highway between Washington and Richmond 
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year, as commander of the disputed Isle of Kent and largest 
landholder thereon, as colonizer of the Northern Neck of 
Virginia, and as one of the pioneers in whom the American 
spirit found its first expression, Giles Brent holds a place in 
history worthy of recognition. 


I 


Twelve years before the brother and two sisters arrived in 
Maryland there is record of a Giles Brent in Virginia, who 
testified at Jamestown, on May 23, 1625, concerning the ac- 
counts of Robert Bennett, merchant of London.’ That this 
was the same man who migrated to Maryland in his maturity 
is evidenced not only by the unusual name but also by the 
friendship that existed between the Bennetts and the Brents. 
It was in 1625 that Giles’s brother Edward made his will in 
England and named Richard Bennett executor for his Vir- 
ginian interests.” It is likely that Giles, disappointed in not 
finding religious liberty in Virginia, returned home and 
awaited the materialization of George Calvert’s colonizing 
projects. 

Undoubtedly Giles Brent was dually motivated in leaving 
England: he wanted to live where he could worship accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience, and he was imbued with 
the Elizabethan spirit of adventure and with a desire to better 
his worldly condition. In achieving his ambition, he en- 
countered more than his share of the hardships imposed upon 
those pioneers who braved the dangers of the high seas, the 
enmity of savages, and the jealousy of their fellow country- 
men. ; 

The Brents were among those Catholic families of promi- 


1Minutes of the Virginia Council and General Court, 1622-29. Ink folio 113. 
2Genealogical Notes, William Brent Chilton, Virginia Magazine of History and 


Biography. 
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nence who clung to the olden Faith undaunted by the Act of 
Supremacy, the Act of Uniformity, and the so-called Recu- 
sancy Laws of 1570, which for them made life in England 
well-nigh unendurable. From one Odo de Brent, to be found 
in the Domesday Book, was descended Giles’ ancestor Robert, 
who came out of Cossington in 1487 and married Margery 
Colchester, the daughter of the Lord of Stoke and Adming- 
ton.” Accordingly, for six generations the Brents had been 
landed gentry in Gloucestershire, loyal to England and to the 
Church they loved. 

Giles Brent, during his early manhood, must have looked 
hopefully toward George Calvert’s enterprises in the New 
World. Despite his becoming a communicant of the Catholic 
Church in 1625, the first Lord Baltimore stood high in the 
favor of Charles I. His Newfoundland colony, however, did 
not prosper. The winters were cold, and the soil was un- 
productive. Then George Calvert’s refusal, upon his visit to 
Virginia, to take the Oath of Subservience and Allegiance re- 
quired of him thwarted any plan he might have had to cast 
his lot with the settlers at Jamestown. The granting of Balti- 
more’s second charter was further delayed by the petition of 
William Claiborne and other Virginians against the southern 
territory that he had requested. It was, therefore, his son, 
Cecilius, who fell heir to the Maryland grant soon after the 
death of his father. Giles Brent and his sisters were not mem- 
bers of the little band that embarked with Leonard Calvert 
in 1634. Two years later, however, the Brents paid the pas- 
sage of men who were to take up land in Lord Baltimore’s 
colony and afterwards serve out their indentures.* It was not 
until November 22, 1638, that Giles, Margaret, and Mary 
Brent set foot on the shores of Maryland. 


3Genealogical Notes, William Brent Chilton, Virginia Magazine of History and 


Biography. 
4Records in the Land Grant Office, Annapolis, Maryland. 
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IT 


At once Giles Brent occupied a position of honor in the 
colony: he was appointed to the King’s council and made 
treasurer of Maryland; and on February 3, 1639 he was com- 
missioned commander of Kent Island—that territory claimed 
by both Maryland and Virginia.’ Backed by Cloberry and 
Company of London, William Claiborne had started a trad- 
ing post on Kent in 1631 and without official grant had estab- 
lished a plantation for the furtherance of his trade with the 
Indians. When Claiborne had opposed the grant of southern 
land, George Calvert had graciously chosen a location to 
which he thought the older colony could have no objection. 
Knowing that Baltimore’s charter was pending, Claiborne had, 
nevertheless, taken possession of Kent. King Charles saw fit 
to leave the settlement of the dispute to the contestants. A 
miniature naval engagement between Leonard Calvert’s men 
and Claiborne’s had resulted in the nominal reduction of 
Kent. William Claiborne, however, had not relinquished his 
claims, and the men of Kent were throughly disloyal to Mary- 
land. Consequently, Giles Brent’s grant of a two-thousand- 
acre manorial estate on the island and his commandership 
of the recalcitrant citizens presaged neither peace nor pros- 
perity for the man who must have come to America definitely 
in search of both. 

Yet Giles Brent’s legislative career began calmly enough. 
The Assembly of 1638-9 concerned itself chiefly with matters 
of a mild, domestic nature—such as the sort of punishment 
that should be meted out to one John Richardson, an inden- 
tured servant charged with flight and also with carrying away 
goods that had belonged to his master. The reactions of the 
representatives throw some light upon the characters of the 


5Maryland Archives, Vol. III, pp. 88-9. 
*Maryland Archives, Vol. I, pp. 35-6. 
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early Marylanders. Mr. Thomas Greene, for instance, the 
man who later as Governor denied Margaret Brent the right 
to vote, advocated that Richardson be hanged. Sturdy old 
Captain Cornwallis, the wealthiest man in the colony, be- 
lieved that if the poor fellow admitted his guilt and was sor- 
rowful, whipping was punishment enough. The Governor 
insisted that Richardson be placed in irons and whipped “three 
times severally.” While Giles Brent stood for whipping very 
severely. The upshot was that the house voted that the man 
be whipped “three times severally,” the degree of severity not 
specified. Other similarly non-controversial matters con- 
sumed the time of this first Assembly. 

The session of 1641-2, however, was a stormy one. In March 
of that year was read the petition of the Protestants against 
Thomas Gerrard “for taking away the key of the chapel and 
carrying away books out of the chapel.’” Giles Brent assisted 
in finding Mr. Gerrard guilty and in ordering him to to re- 
turn the books and the key and to pay a fine of five hundred 
pounds of tobacco. The Catholics among the early Mary- 
landers were anxious to follow Lord Baltimore’s instructions 
in the matter of giving no offence to Protestants and of prac- 
tising their religion “‘as privately as may be.” 

In September, Giles Brent took up the people’s fight against 
Lord Baltimore and consequently against Leonard Calvert, 
who had been deputized to carry out his lordship’s will in the 
colony. It was then that, in behalf of the islanders he repre- 
sented, he took issue with the undemocratic law providing 
that Marylanders might not depart out of the province with- 
out permission.” When the Governor refused to allow Mr. 
Brent’s question to be discussed, Giles Brent appealed to 
Secretary Lewger and received the opinion that he was with- 


7Maryland Archives, Vol. IV, p. 40. 
8Maryland Archives, Vol. I, pp. 180-1. 
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in his rights in bringing the matter before the Assembly. 
Leonard Calvert grappled the horns of his dilemma by re- 
asserting that the Assembly had no power in such matters but 
agreeing that inhabitants should be allowed to depart from 
the province at their pleasure unless they were indebted or 
charged with crime or unless the Governor for some reason 
saw fit to withdraw the privilege. Such a compromise was 
not satisfactory to a man of Giles Brent’s tenacity of purpose. 
The following week he was again on his feet in behalf of the 
liberties of the people. His persuasive eloquence resulted in 
the Governor’s omitting the last clause of his decision. 

A few days before, Giles Brent had opposed a bill by means 
of which the Governor could force a man to accept any office 
to which he was appointed. He had declared such a law to 
be inimical to the essential principles of liberty, pointing out 
that according to its provisions a citizen might be compelled 
to serve as hangman. Though the Governor had consented to 
make an exception of the office of hangman, the bill had been 
defeated.’ 

So, with seventy-three proxies in his pocket, Giles Brent 
succeeded in blocking the laws which had come directly from 
Lord Baltimore. That the Governor bore him no malice and 
that he recognized the worth of the man to the colony was 
evidenced by his ordering the secretary to draw another com- 
mission which, for the second time, made Giles Brent com- 
mander of Kent.” 

Among the acts passed at the stormy session was one author- 
izing an expedition against the Indians, the opposition to 
which Leonard Calvert had overcome by declaring that he 
had power to issue the order without the consent of. the As- 
sembly. Giles Brent’s manner of carrying out the Governor’s 


%Maryland Archives, Vol. I, pp. 176-6. 
10Maryland Archives, Vol. I, p. 104. 
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commission to recruit a company of soldiers on Kent is further 
indication of the man’s independence of mind and action. 
The islanders were still an intractable lot, far more loyal to 
William Claiborne than to Maryland. He found the men 
unwilling to enlist and to contribute the ammunition re- 
quested by the government, and decided that under all the 
circumstances it was the better part of wisdom not to attempt 
to force them. Whereupon the Governor ordered Giles Brent’s 
arrest. At the two trials that followed Giles Brent behaved 
with dignity. He said that in accepting the commission, he 
thought he had convinced the Governor of the folly involved 
in attempting to coerce the men of Kent. When unfair judg- 
ment was entered against him, he expressed his intention to 
have the matter inquired into by counsel learned in the law 
of England and, if such counsel decided that he had been 
wronged, to seek his right at the hands of the king. A trial 


by jury was then granted, with the result that the slate was 
wiped clean of all charges against Giles Brent.” 


ITI 


Despite the so recent unpleasantness, Leonard Calvert, leav- 
ing for England to discuss colonial affairs with his brother, 
on April 11, 1643, appointed Governor pro tempore of Mary- 
land none other than Giles Brent. It was no easy task that 
Leonard Calvert left his appointee. In the first place, the 
proposed expedition against the Indians was still pending. 
The Susquehannocks to the north and the Powhatans to the 
south were daily becoming bolder and more troublesome 
neighbors. The result of the first campaign was highly satis- 
factory.” In a second engagement, however, the Susquehan- 
nocks turned the tables on the pale faces and captured a 


1lMaryland Archives, Vol. IV, p. 126. 
12Maryland Archives, Vol. III, p. 134. 
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quantity of arms.” Believing that time had come for arbitra- 
tion, Giles Brent sent for Captain Fleete of Virginia, who 
perhaps knew better than any other man in America how to 
deal with the Indians. Matters seemed to be going smoothly 
when Secretary Lewger was guilty of the sort of irregularity 
which a man of Brent’s temperament could not brook. In- 
stead of awaiting orders, he formulated instructions and de- 
livered them to Fleete. Thoroughly enraged, Giles Brent 
called off the negotiations and suspended Lewger from public 
office. It was clear that Giles Brent as Governor of Maryland 
would not take dictation from another.“ 

Giles Brent’s greatest difficulty during his gubernatorial 
year, however, was occasioned by the political situation in 
England. For two years Parliament and the king had been 
seriously at odds. Yet at so great a distance from the scene of 
civil strife, Giles Brent had no alternative but to give his 
allegiance to the king, from whom Lord Baltimore had re- 
ceived his grant and by whose indirect authority Leonard 
Calvert had appointed his temporary substitute. The crisis 
came when one William Hardinge reported that Richard 
Ingle, a pronounced parliamentarian trading in the Mary- 
land waters, had spoken insultingly of the king—had, in fact, 
drawn his cutlass and declared that he would like to cut off 
the head of Charles the First. Immediately and in no euphem- 
istic terms, Governor Brent declared Richard Ingle a traitor 
and caused his ship, the Reformation, to be seized.” Later, 
however, through the treachery of men in whom Giles had 
placed confidence, Ingle escaped from Edward Packer, the 
sheriff, easily wrested his ship from John Hampton’s custody, 
and embarked for England.” 

Though Giles Brent had fulfilled his oath of stadt to 


13Plantagenet’s New Albion. 

14Maryland Archives, Vol. III, pp. 149-51. 
15Maryland Archives, Vol. IV, p. 231. 
16Maryland Archives, Vol. IV, pp. 234, 281. 
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Cecilius Calvert and to the king, he had arraigned himself 
and his colony against the increasingly influential parliamen- 
tarians, and he had also incurred the personal enmity of a man 
who would later have power to injure him. In addition, it 
transpired that William Claiborne, the perennial enemy of 
Lord Baltimore—and of Giles Brent, because of the latter’s 
large holdings upon the disputed territory—had formed an 
alliance with Ingle by means of which he hoped again to gain 
control of Kent Island. Indeed, reinforced by Ingle’s pres- 
ence in the colony, he had returned to Kent. Subsequent events 
were of a nature which no one cut off from English turmoil 


could have foreseen. : 
Leonard Calvert returned to Maryland and resumed the 


reins of government. First he reiterated Governor Brent’s 
proclamation which had declared William Claiborne an 
enemy of the province. Immediately after he had organized 
an expedition which seemed to have accomplished the reduc- 
tion of Kent, Richard Ingle arrived with several armed ves- 
sels. Leonard Calvert fled to Virginia for help, leaving the 
government a prey to the piratical practices of the parliamen- 
tarians. Having terrorized St. Mary’s and brought all timid 
and all disloyal subjects to a declaration of allegiance to him, 
he returned to England, carrying with him as prisoners Giles 
Brent and Father Copley, a Jesuit priest who had been doing 
missionary work in the colony. According to depositions later 
filed in England, both men were mistreated on the journey 
and Giles Brent would have been thrown overboard had the 
sailors been willing to carry out Ingle’s orders. The suit of 
Giles and Margaret Brent against Ingle for damages to their 
property tells an amazing story of vandalism. Buildings upon 
the Fort Kent plantation were reduced to ashes. Plow gear 
and other farming implements were scattered. At Kent house 
doors and hinges and locks were taken away. A mill was 
demolished. Many of the cattle were killed and others had 
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been rendered wild by the incessant firing. Furnishings were 
stolen; provisions were consumed, and a pinnace was stripped 
of many valuable things, including a chest of jewels.” Indeed, 
Giles Brent paid dearly for having done what he must honest- 
ly have conceived to be his duty. 

In the meantime he was seeing other hopes vanish into noth- 
ingness. Chitomachen, the emperor of the Piscataway In- 
dians, who had been converted and baptized by Father An- 
drew White, had but one child, a daughter whom at his death 
he had named as his heir and successor. That this little girl 
might be reared in the Christian faith, she had been made the 
ward of Margaret Brent, and she was given the name of Mary 
Brent Kittamaquund. In 1644, she became the wife of Giles 
Brent, who loved her, perhaps, but who must have expected 
the alliance to better his worldly condition. Lord Baltimore, 
however, was disregarding the right of the Indians to grant 
land within his domain. He set aside the gifts to the Jesuits 
and also those Chitomachen had made to his daughter. The 
Piscataways, moreover, did not acknowledge Mary’s claims. 
Long ago, they said, a king had come from the Eastern Shore, 
who had ruled all the Indians within the bounds of Maryland. 
His brother had succeeded him. So custom had been estab- 
lished. For the want of a brother, a sister’s son had always 
been elected. Since Kittamaquund had neither brother nor 
sister, they chose a king who was descended from the brother 
of a former ruler. Persistently, though ineffectively, Giles 
Brent sought to acquire the lands that appeared to be due his 
wife. At a conference held between Colonel Talbott and 
William Penn in 1684, Talbott speaks of Captain Brent who 
through his wife, “the Piscataway emperor’s daughter and 
only child, pretended a right to the most part of Maryland 
but could doe noe good on’t after a great ado about it.” 





17British Transcripts, Library of Congress, Bundle 107 and 265. 
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Nevertheless, Giles Brent continued to be active in the 
colony—during Leonard Calvert’s brief period of reinstate- 
ment and after the death of Maryland’s first Governor. He 
was a member of the council when his sister qualified as 
Leonard Calvert’s executrix” and when she was appointed ad- 
ministratrix of Lord Baltimore’s affairs in the colony.” It was 
not until August, 1649, that Lord Baltimore’s disaffection 
reached a crisis. Angry because a block of laws which he had 
drawn up had not been enacted, he blamed the man whose in- 
dependent spirit had probably irked him for many years.” 
Then it was that Giles Brent began his pioneering expeditions 
into the Northern Neck of Virginia. He had at last reached 
the conclusion that his greater opportunity lay outside Lord 
Baltimore’s province. 


IV 


The territory lying between the Potomac and Rappahan- 
nock Rivers and jutting downward from Maryland was, in- 
deed, a no-man’s land. On Lord Baltimore’s map of 1635 it 
had been included in the Maryland grant. In 1648, however, 
Virginia having established a prior claim, laid it off with un- 
certain boundaries as Northumberland County. It was still 
free from all forms of molestation except from the savages. 
Finally, in 1650, Giles Brent, with no thought of relinquish- 
ing his Maryland holdings, crossed into Virginia and re- 
quested a patent.” Peace was the name that he gave to his 
new home. 

Yet if it was peace that he sought, Giles Brent was again 
doomed to disappointment. Still, Northumberland County 
offered immediate advantages. William Claiborne, sent along 


18Maryland Archives, Vol. IV, pp. 311-12. 
19Maryland Archives, Vol. IV, p. 358. 
20Maryland Archives, Vol. I, p. 267. 

21First Order Book, Northumberland County. 
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with Richard Bennett to reduce Maryland to allegiance to the 
newly established Commonwealth of England, was reaffirm- 
ing his claims to Kent Island. Virginia was in a turmoil be- 
cause of Governor Berkeley’s pronouncement against the new 
English government. It appeared that because of its isolation, 
the Northern Neck of Virginia was the only wholly peaceful 
spot in the English-speaking world. There was no way, how- 
ever, for a man of Giles Brent’s militant temperament or of 
the business interests that were his to cut himself off from the 
centers of colonial life. 

His new plans involved the bringing in of colonists upon 
whose head-rights claims to land could be filed. Because 
Margaret had had troubles of her own with Lord Baltimore, 
she and Mary were quite willing to follow their brother across 
the boundary line. Though in the next four years the Brents 
acquired approximately 15,000 acres” of land in Virginia and 
brought in scores of settlers, they did not escape the overlord 
of Maryland. In a letter to Governor William Stone of 
Maryland, dated August 6, 1651, Baltimore showed clearly 
that he still claimed the Northern Neck of Virginia, includ- 
ing “that place where Mr. Giles Brent now resides and called 
by him Peace.”” When settlers began coming into the North- 
ern Neck with grants bearing the great seal of the Lord Pro- 
prietor of Maryland, Giles Brent was alarmed because of his 
own future, that of the colonists he had brought with him, 
and, also, because he wanted to safeguard the rights of the son 
whom Mary Kittamaquund had borne him. Just across the 
northern boundary of Northumberland was an Indian village 
that belonged to the kinspeople of the little boy, with which 
Giles Junior’s possibility of lucrative trade would be limitless. 
Accordingly, Giles Brent had patented much of the border 





22Records in Land Grant Office, Richmond, Virginia. 
23Maryland Archives, Vol. I, pp. 331-32. 
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land in the son’s name. So, in 1653, he appeared at a quarterly 
court held at Jamestown, presented the situation, and re- 
quested that something be done to protect the residents in the 
Northern Neck.” The investigation which the court ordered 
put an end to Lord Baltimore’s encroachments. 

Though Virginian patents came with gratifying regularity. 
Giles Brent continued to be annoyed by the Potomac Indians 
who had formerly claimed the Northern Neck as theirs. 
There seemed no way to satisfy Wahanganoche, the chief. 
Cattle, corn, and tobacco were given him from time to time. 
Yet he kept bobbing up with new claims, backed by the direst 
of threats. Finally Giles Brent caused a court record to be 
made of one of his payments—“for an end and determination 
of all disputes and demands.’” Nevertheless, Indian outrages 
continued. Because the authorities at Jamestown were im- 
pervious to the petitions from the Northern Neck for help, the 
savages increased in boldness. After depredations that were 
utterly unbearable, Giles Brent and Gerrard Fowke caused a 
warrant to be issued against Wahanganoche and had the I[n- 
dian king arrested and imprisoned, charging him with treason. 
When it seemed that peace had been restored, there came an 
amazing counter-action from Jamestown. The authorities, 
fearing an uprising, fined Brent and Fowke for issuing an il- 
legal warrant and made them incapable of holding public of- 
fice. That the two men were victimized to relieve a difficult 
situation is evidenced by the fact that Northumberland and 
Westmoreland were at once thrown into one county “the bet- 
ter to be able to defend themselves against the Indians.’” 

All the while, however, Giles Brent was prospering in his 
new home. Rapidly he and his settlers were converting a 
~ Will and Deed Book, No. 1, Westmoreland County. 


23Will and Deed Book, No. 1, Westmoreland County. 
*%Journal of the Virginia House of Burgesses, p. 1093. 
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wilderness into productive acres. Certain it is that he and his 
sisters were not molested because of their religion, to which 
they adhered devotedly, though without ostentation. Jesuit 
priests, persecuted in Maryland during the years of Puritan 
rule, found sanctuary with the Brents. A certificate granted 
him by the Stafford County court testifies, however, that 
through all the years Giles Brent lived harmoniously with his 
Protestant neighbors and made no effort to impose his faith 
upon others, though he had brought many Catholics into the 
colony. 

The last few years of Giles Brent’s life seem to have been 
rather more peaceful than the others which he had divided 
between the two sister colonies. Both Virginia and Maryland 
had achieved some degree of governmental stability; they 
were learning to plant their crops and to market them; and 
the Indians had acquired a restraining respect for the white 
man. After the death of his Indian wife, Giles Brent mar- 
ried a widow, Mrs. Frances Harrison, who, in 1654, had 
patented a thousand acres in Westmoreland County and who 
had received upon the death of a brother-in-law an additional 
thousand acres. According to Burke’s “Landed Gentry,” this 
Mrs. Harrison was the sister of Thomas Whitgreaves of 
Mosely, Stafford, England—the man who saved the life of 
Charles II after the battle of Worcester in 1651. 

In August, 1671, Giles Brent’s will was filed in Stafford 
County. He mentions his children, Mary Fitzherbert and 
Giles Brent, not yet of age, and leaves them the bulk of his 
property. Three thousand pounds of tobacco, however, he 
desires his executors to put to pious uses. “TI will that to none 
else but God they be accountable,” he adds. Giles Brent’s 
mantle fell at once upon the shoulders of his nephew, George 


Brent of Woodstock. 
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V 


Giles Brent is a significant figure in history both because 
in him was reflected the spirit of an audacious day and because 
he was a pioneer in that democratic movement which later 
revolutionized the world. At the same time that leaders in 
England were divesting kings of a power that they had 
thought Divinely theirs, Giles Brent was standing against the 
autocratic methods of a feudal lord and gaining ground for 
the people step by step. Though he had been dead fifteen 
years when his nephew secured the Proclamation of Religious 
Liberty applicable to the settlers who would occupy the thirty 
thousand acres known as Brenton, he paved the way in the 
northern Virginian counties for that tolerance which permit- 
ted people of all creeds to live together in fellowship and 
harmony. The monument on the highway serves to turn our 
minds toward a family worthy to be remembered. The cruci- 
fix is a fitting tribute to Giles, Margaret, and Mary Brent, and 
to their nephew, George Brent of Woodstock. Yet, if full 
credit is to be given where credit is due, we should remember 
that the beautiful monument on the highway chiefly com- 
memorates Giles Brent, who was the first Catholic prominent- 
ly identified with the colonizing of Virginia. 


me 





Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


EDUCATION 
The Recent Field in Brief 


During the three-month period covered by this review there has been the 
usual output of books in the field of education. In quality these contribu- 
tions have for the most part been serious and useful rather than revolutionary. 

In the philosophy of education the most important works are David 
Snedden’s Cultural Education and Common Sense (Macmillan) and 
Towards Better Educations (Teachers College, Columbia University) and 
Herman Harrell Horne’s Essentials of Leadership (Cokesbury). Mr. 
Snedden, with greater courage and abandon than ever, fights his solitary 
battle against generalizations of all kinds. His microscopic examination of 
“cultures” and “educations” leaves the mind clouded and confused—but 
also less prone, let us hope, to hasty judgments and sweeping statements. 
Mr. Horne’s thoughtful little work is idealistic and inspirational, with here 
and there just a trace of narrow sectarianism. Equally inspirational and 
perhaps still more profound are The Harrow Lectures on Education (Mac- 
millan), edited by T. F. Coade, containing addresses read at the Junior 
Public School Masters’ Conference at Harrow School in January, 1930. 
John Dewey in The Way Out of Educational Confusion (Harvard Univer- 
sity) advocates the reorganization of subject matter into projects or problems. 
John L. Childs in Education and the Philosophy of Experimentalism (Cen- 
tury) adopts with modifications the pragmatic theories of Peirce, James, 
and Dewey. Business Leadership (Pitman), edited by Henry C. Metcalf, 
consists of twenty-five worth-while papers on the qualities and functions 
of business leaders and on the possible means of developing such leaders. 
George Willard Frasier and Winfield Dockery Armentrout have assembled 
in Introduction to the Literature of Education (Scott, Foresman) a large 
number of readings, grouped under five main heads, from 125 authorities. 
This is a genuinely useful work. 

A number of interesting works have appeared in the field of educational 
history: Issa Khan Sadiq’s Modern Persia and Her Educational System 
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(Teachers College, Columbia University); Charles F. Park’s History of 
the Lowell Institute School (Harvard University) ; Fletcher Harper Swift’s 
Emma Marwedel (University of California Press)—a charming book, much 
worth reading merely for its inspiration; Thomas Woody’s Educational 
Views of Benjamin Franklin (McGraw-Hill); and Roy J. Honeywell’s 
Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson (Harvard University). On the 
King’s Highway (Appleton), by Sister Mary Eleanore, is an excellently 
written history of the Sisters of the Holy Cross of Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Willystine Goodsell’s Pioneers of Women’s Education in the United States 
(McGraw-Hill) describes the work of Emma Willard, Catherine Beecher, 
and Mary Lyon. Pestalozzi (McGraw-Hill), by Lewis Flint Anderson, 
contains selections from Pestalozzi’s works which give as clear an idea of his 
philosophy possible in such small compass. Burton Confrey in Secularism 
in American Education (Catholic Education Press) gives, largely by means 
of excerpts from State codes and judicial decisions, an admirably full and 
unprejudiced account of the elimination of religious teaching from the 
American public school. 

Several useful contributions have appeared on the subject of teacher-train- 
ing. The most important, in the opinion of the reviewer, is Carl H. 
Becker’s Secondary Education and Teacher Training in Germany (Teachers 
College, Columbia University). Dr. Becker, minister of education of 
Prussia during the post-war period, combines an intimate knowledge of the 
facts with a stimulating philosophy. Louis M. Schleier in Problems in the 
Training of Certain Special-Class Teachers (Teachers College, Columbia 
University) makes a careful study of State laws and curricular provisions 
bearing upon the training of special-class teachers of all types. In Teachers 
College Follow-up Service (Teachers College, Columbia University) Effie 
Geneva Bathurst presents a promising plan for assisting graduates during 
their early years in service. Data on mandatory and elective courses in 
State teachers’ colleges will be found in Edward C. Class’s Prescription 
and Election in Elementary-School Teacher-Training Curricula in State 
Teachers Colleges (Teachers College, Columbia University). That pro- 
spective teachers in liberal-arts colleges are not superior to those in teachers’ 
colleges is the conclusion reached by Margaret Kiely in Comparisons of 
Students of Teachers Colleges and Students of Liberal-Arts Colleges (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University). Practice teaching as found in privately 
controlled colleges is well described by Jacob I. Baugher in Organization and 
Administration of Practice-Teaching in Privately Endowed Colleges of 
Liberal Arts (Teachers College, Columbia University). In David New- 
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mark’s Study of a Class in the Philadelphia Normal School (University of 
Pennsylvania Press) we have an interesting study of the qualities in appli- 
cants for admission to a normal school which give promise of success in the 
teaching profession. 

Among the new books in educational psychology are several of unusual 
importance. Perhaps the most important is Florence L. Goodenough and 
John E. Anderson’s Experimental Child Study (Century), in which the 
history of the child-study movement, the principles of child development, and 
the methods of carrying on research in this field are fully treated. Tremen- 
dously well read, Nathaniel D. Mttron Hirsch discusses in Genius and 
Creative Intelligence (Sci-Art) the means of developing and utilizing genius 
for socially desirable ends. The book is unusually thought-provoking, but 
the reader should be on his guard against the author’s ethics. William 
Clark Trow in Educational Psychology (Houghton Mifflin) has given us a 
text distinguished by a dependence upon the objective results of research 
rather than upon theory. This book will command respect—which is a 
triumph at a time when the market is glutted with educational psychologies. 
Another extremely valuable work is Norma V. Scheidemann’s Psychology 
of Exceptional Children (Houghton Mifflin), a 520-page source book with 
well-chosen selections from the literature of the subject. Mary M. Shirley 
has a good treatment of the postural and locomotor development of the 
infant in The First Two Years (University of Minnesota Press). Two 
recent works which contain a certain amount of valuable material, but 
which are decidedly objectionable from the standpoint of Catholic psychology 
and ethics, are V. E. Fisher and Joseph V. Hanna’s Dissatisfied Worker 
(Macmillan) and Trevor S. Muffitt’s Biological Foundations of Education 
(Blakiston’s). The latter is by all odds the more offensive of the two, 
vigorously advocating contraception and condemning celibacy as unnatural 
and injurious. Some interesting papers previously published by members 
of the Institute for Child Guidance of the Commonwealth Fund have 
been edited by Lawson G. Lowrey and published under the title /nstitute 
for Child Guidance Studies (Commonwealth Fund). Three experimental 
studies, the titles of which are sufficiently indicative of their contents, are 
Order of Birth, Parent-Age, and Intelligence (University of Chicago Press), 
by L. L. Thurstone and Richard L. Jenkins; Bearing of Certain Personality 
Factors Other Than Intelligence on Academic Success (Teachers College, 
Columbia University), by Henry T. Tyler; and Effect of Trait Differences 
in Ability Grouping (University of the State of New York), by Ethel L. 


Cornell. 
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Some unusually notable works have appeared in the field of religious 
and character education. In the front rank is the translation by E. B. 
Strauss of Rudolf Allers’ Psychology of Character (Macmillan). The 
author is an Adlerian and applies the theory of “the will to power” to the 
question of securing favorable environmental conditions during the child’s 
developmental period. Garry Cleveland Myers, always different and always 
stimulating, has given us a highly useful book in Building Personality in 
Children (Greenberg). Altogether unlike the preceding in its spirit, thor- 
oughly naturalistic and pagan, although based upon a wide experience and 
packed with factual data, is William S. Sadler’s Piloting Modern Youth 
(Funk and Wagnalls). An indispensable source book is Studies in Reli- 
gious Education (Cokesbury), by Philip Henry Lotz and L. W. Crawford. 
Its twenty-nine chapters were written by authorities representing the Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and Jewish churches. Although predominantly Protestant 
in tone, the work is non-controversial and contains a wealth of material 
not to be found elsewhere. Another work consisting of contributions from 
members of various creeds is Religion in Higher Education (University of 
Chicago Press), edited by Milton Carsley Towner. Catholic schools will 
find particularly useful Teaching the Ten Commandments (Bruce), by 
Sisters Mary Agnesine and Mary Catherine. Highly valuable also is 
Improving Religious Education Through Supervision (Methodist Book), 
by Frank M. McKibben, which, although definitely designed to be used in 
connection with the Standard Course in Leadership of the International 
Council of Religious Education, contains material on the curriculum and on 
methods which should prove suggestive to everyone responsible for the 
organization of religious instruction. Two other non-Catholic works are 
Norman E. Richardson’s Christ of the Classroom (Macmillan) and John 
W. Shackforth’s Education in the Christian Religion (Cokesbury )—the for- 
mer elevated by a certain noble enthusiasm and eloquence, the latter more 
scientific and consequently (as usually happens when religion surrenders 
to science) full of vagueness and generalities. Excellent and full in its 
treatment of its subject is W. Carleton Wood’s Dramatic Method in Reli- 
gious Education (Abingdon). ‘Three research studies in religious and 
character education are Factors Related to Sunday School Growth and 
Decline in the Eastern Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States 
(Teachers College, Columbia University), by Nevin C. Harner; Develop- 
ment of Character Traits in Young Children (Scribner’s), by Amelia Mc- 
Lester; and Happiness Self-Estimates of Young Men (Teachers College, 
Columbia University), by Randolph C. Sailer. 
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Only two contributions have been made to the literature of professional 
education, but both are works of distinction. Edith Abbott has discussed 
the training of social workers in Social Welfare and Professional Education 
(University of Chicago Press), and Leverett S. Lyon has revised and 
brought thoroughly up to date his classic, first published in 1922, on Educa- 
tion for Business (University of Chicago Press). 

We may expect the colleges to launch a counter-attack upon Dr. Flexner, 
whose furious onslaught, bigoted as it was, contained enough truth to make 
itself felt; but apparently the colleges have not as yet had time to marshall 
their forces. Inspired, probably, by Dr. Flexner’s attack is a recent con- 
tribution to the Reference Shelf, Trends in University Education (Wilson), 
compiled by James Goodwin Hodgson. But beyond all comparison, the 
most important of the new books in this field is The Junior College 
(Houghton Mifflin), by Walter Crosby Eells—a book full of significant 
data and admirably written, which will undoubtedly rank for some time 
as the classic on its subject. Among research studies in college administra- 
tion may be mentioned two contributions from Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege of Emporia: Study of the Facts and Conditions Involved in the Problem 
of College Admissions, by Edwin J. Brown; and Success and Failure of 
College Students, by H. E. Schrammel and E. R. Wood. 

Only one work has appeared on the junior high school—Courses of Study 
and Curriculum Offerings in Junior High Schools in New York State 
(University of the State of New York), by Warren W. Coxe, Joseph A. 
Baer, Harrison H. Van Cott, and George M. Wiley. And in like manner 
only one has appeared on the subject of the elementary school—but what a 
one it is! In The Elementary School (University of Chicago Press) Wil- 
liam C. Reavis, Paul R. Pierce, and Edward H. Stullken have given us 
a text which in scholarship, thoroughness, and wealth of helpful suggestions 
ranks with the very best of recent works. 

In the field of administration and supervision the output is of unequal 
merit. John M. Matzen’s State Constitutional Provisions for Education 
(Teachers College, Columbia University) is a study of educational pro- 
visions in 115 of the 128 State constitutions adopted between 1776 and 
1926. Herbert L. Sloan treats his subject adequately in Study of the Status 
of Public School Administrators in Kansas (Kansas State Teachers College 
of Emporia). The same can be said of three other Teachers College books: 
Business Management in School Systems of Different Sizes, by M. R. 
Brunstetter; Teachers’ Salaries, by Willard S. Elsbree; and Safeguarding 
the School Board’s Purchase of Architects’ Working Drawings, by Arthur 
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Marcus Proctor. Carter Alexander has published through Teachers College, 
Columbia University, two unique books which will prove of service to 
students of administration: Suggestions and Sources of Data with Specific 
Reference to Administration and Summaries and Evaluations for School 
Administrators of Recent Educational Finance Dissertations at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. F. Burke Fitzpatrick’s Supervision of Ele- 
mentary Schools (Owen) is short, sketchy, and devoid of any unusual merit ; 
R. V. Hunkins’ Superintendent at Work in Smaller Schools (Heath) is a 
far more substantial work; and George C. Kyte’s Problems in School Super- 
vision (Houghton Mifflin) proposes thirty-three typical problems in super- 
vision with references and data for their solution. 

Four works have appeared on general method and seventeen on special 
method. Simplicity, helpfulness, and common sense characterize Sheldon 
Emmor Davis’ Teaching the Elementary Curriculum (Macmillan). The 
Art of the Teacher (Appleton), by P. F. Valentine, discusses in an unusually 
readable manner the philosophy of education and the basic principles of 
method. The work is marred, however, by a pragmatic viewpoint in mat- 
ters of ethics. Worthy of warm commendation are Charles Bird’s Effective 
Study Habits (Century) and William G. Carr and John Waage’s Lesson 
Assignment (Stanford University Press). In respect of quantity, foreign 
language, spelling, and music lead the field with two contributions each— 
all of which happen to be above the average in merit. H. R. Huse has 
produced a good text in his Psychology of Foreign Language Study (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press), and there is much of interest in The Year's 
Work in Modern Language Studies (Oxford), a collection of papers edited 
by William J. Entwistle. Two works with which every music teacher and 
supervisor should be familiar are Psychology of School Music Teaching 
(Silver, Burdett), by James L. Mursell and Mabelle Glenn; and Music 
for Public School Administrators (Teachers College, Columbia University), 
by the well-known authority on this subject, Peter W. Dykema. The two 
contributions on spelling are both research studies issued by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University: Generalization in Spelling, by Ina Craig Sar- 
torius; and Experimental Study of Spelling Methods, by Claire Turner Zyve. 
Among the new texts on other subjects of the curriculum, four are outstand- 
ing: Edward William Dolch’s Psychology and Teaching of Reading (Ginn) ; 
Holger Frederick Kilander’s Science Education in the Secondary Schools of 
Sweden (Teachers College, Columbia University) ; Edwin H. Reeder and 
Zoe A. Thrall’s Geography in the Elementary School (Rand McNally) ; 
and the Fourth Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
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on Modern Methods of Teaching Business Subjects. Interesting, but of 
less importance, are Manipulative Participation in the Study of Elementary 
Industrial Arts (Teachers College, Columbia University), by Theresa Char- 
lotte Gunther; Dramatics (Barnes), by Pearle LeCompte; Commencement 
Activities (Macmillan), by Harry C. McKown; Critical Study of the 
Teaching of Elementary College Mathematics (Teachers College, Columbia 
University), by Joseph Seidlin; Teaching of Literature in the Secondary 
School (Harcourt, Brace), by Lou L. LaBrant; and Art of the Child 
(Bruce), by Alfred G. Pelikan. 

Nothing of major importance has appeared in the field of tests. A. R. 
Gilliland, F. $. Freeman and R. H. Jordan have revised their Educational 
Measurements and the Class-Room Teacher (Century), and Sidney L. 
Pressey and Luella Cole Pressey have done the same for their 1922 work on 
Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests (World Book). In Mental 
and Interest Tests (Teachers College, Columbia University) Leo Hamilton 
King has an interesting study of the relative value of mental and interest 
tests for purposes of differential prognosis. Equally well done are Gestalt 
Completion Test (Teachers College, Columbia University), by Roy F. 
Street ; Judging Emotions from Facial Expressions (Psychological Review), 
by Leo Kanner; and Measurement of the Intelligence of Young Children 
by an Object-Fitting Test (University of Minnesota Press), by Ruth 
Ellen Atkins. Harvey Leigh Ballenger’s Validation of the Iowa Elementary 
Language Tests (University of Iowa) is an attempt to establish the validity 
of this portion of the Iowa test battery. While the work is honestly done, 
the author failed to erect a bridge over that morass into which every attempt 
at validating a test has so far sunk—the problem of discovering a criterion 
of test validity which is legitimate and applicable. Jay B. Nash’s Nature 
and Scope of Examinations (Barnes) discusses every type of test and meas- 
urement of significance to those interested in physical education. This text 
is a contribution of major importance in its own field. 

Little has appeared on the health of school children. G. D. Brock’s 
Health Through Projects (Barnes) emphasizes the importance of health 
and suggests a number of original projects for arousing the interest of 
children. In Health and Physical Education (Teachers College, Columbia 
University) Jesse Feiring Williams and Clifford Lee Brownell give standards 
and guides by which an effective program of health and physical education 
can be developed in junior and senior high schools. John L. Waldman, 
Francis A. Wade, and Carl W. Aretz in Hearing and the School Child (Volta 
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Bureau) give data on auditory defects among 1,079 children in two Phila- 
delphia schools. 

There has been a great dearth of new material on vocational guidance. 
The only work that has come to the notice of the review is Minimum Mental 
Age Levels of Accomplishment (University of the State of New York), by 
Edna W. Unger and Emily T. Burr, which gives data on the mental age 
level required in various jobs open to women. 


Austin G. Scumopt, S.J., Ph.D. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Henry VILLARD AND THE RAILWAYS OF THE NorTHWEST. By James 
Blaine Hedges, Professor of American History in Clark University. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. $3.00. 


Professor James Blaine Hedges prefaces his work on “Henry Villard and 
the Railways of the Northwest” with the statement: 

No effort has been made [in this sketch] to write a biography of Henry Villard. 
Nor has a history of railway transportation in the Pacific Northwest been attempted. 
Instead, the writer has sought, by placing Villard in the proper setting, to make clear 
the factors which so largely shaped and conditioned the course of railway develop- 
ment in the Oregon country. 

The author concludes the work with an accurate summary in the last three 
paragraphs of the closing chapter. Between these two terminals of his task, 
the professor has portrayed a gigantic struggle for a transcontinental railway. 

There was romance, and plenty of it, adventurous and fascinating, in the 
railroad scenes throughout the Pacific Northwest during the last three decades 
of the nineteenth century. But Mr. Hedges approaches the scenes with the 
discrimination of a scholar and not of just a story teller courting popular 
fancy. His narrative, scientific rather than imaginative, is based on the 
Villard Papers collected together in the Library of Harvard University. 

This collection contains much more than the papers relating to the personal activity 
of Henry Villard in the development of the transportation in the Northwest. In addi- 
tion to the personal papers of Mr. Villard the collection includes a large amount of 
material pertaining to the more important phases of transportation development in 
the Pacific Northwest, which he had collected with a view of writing a history of 
transportation in that section. 

It was to the Oregon country that dreamers once upon a time dreamed of 
building a railroad to the Pacific. That dream had not even begun to ma- 
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terialize when the rush to California for gold began. Adventure and busi- 
ness had decreed that California and not Oregon was to be the outlet to the 
Pacific. That was in the early ’fifties. A score of years later Henry Villard 
came to the Northwest to protect the interests of the German capitalists whose 
money was invested in the Northwest. “The Fight for a Transcontinental” 
was started. The contest was fought between Portland and the towns on 
the Puget Sound. Water transportation favored Portland and isolated the 
towns on the Sound; a railroad would break down this isolation of Portland’s 
rival. Even when the railroad did come, Portland could still compete fiercely, 
for it was “the most firmly established of all the towns, was able to make 
the most telling moves in shaping railroad policy, and often, by throwing the 
weight of her approval or disapproval to one side or the other of a finely 
balanced contest, to decide the issue.” 

“The Ascendancy of Villard” is a chapter of keen rivalries portraying him 
as he was centering “the whole network of activities which he controlled” 
in completing a road to Portland, and “‘when he was forced, in the face of the 
Northern Pacific determination to build to the sound, to add that company 
to his interests, it was to Portland that he completed the road.” A Cascade 
branch was built to the Sound and threatened fiercer competition. An alli- 
ance was formed this time which made Portland the terminus of a line not 
connected with the Sound. Thus the story goeth, shrewdness and keen 
genius angling for the prey, combining, outwitting each other, only to renew 
the game after each manouver. 

Another very instructive and illuminating chapter is that of “Promoting 
Settlement.” It is the story of colonizing lands bordering the new railroads. 
For though “it has never been the policy of railway builders to leave to 
chance the colonizing of the territory through which they build . . . Villard 
seeins to have combined with this utilitarian motive, a real and genuine faith 
in the country to which he sought to lead settlers.” The author brings out 
in relief this side of the struggle in the Northwest wilderness, a story often 
of disappointment, always of hard pioneering labor. The kind of induce- 
ments held out to the enterprisers, the cautions put before them, from the 
examples quoted by Mr. Hedges, were not the exaggerated “ads” used in 
up-to-date methods to attract the curious to a more than doubtful value. A 
fair sample of their tactics may be quoted here in full. 

Persons beyond the active years of life, and without that adaptability to circum- 
stances belonging to them, will also run considerable risk in emigrating unless pos- 


sessed of means. To such, old communities usually afford better opportunities for 
self-support than new ones, where success in life calls for more energy than pertains 
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to mature age. Single men are obviously safer in taking thir chances than persons 
who have to provide for others. Heads of families, especially, even if strong in 
body and not too advanced in life, should carefully weigh the possible consequences 
of emigration, both to themselves and to those whose future will be fashioned by 
their own. 


A second time Henry Villard was called to the Northwest, this time to 
break the deadlock in the competition. Organizer though he was, the problem 
of 1887-1889 baffled him until he hit upon a compromise—the joint-lease plan. 
For a while this promised success. “This arrangement accepted Portland 
and the sound as common points and attempted to route traffic, adjust rates, 
and divide territory in an equitable manner between the contesting companies 
and their subsidiaries.”” But years of rivalry really doomed*the move to failure 
as soon as it was put into operation. The war continued until competition 
was brought to a halt by the financial collapse of both the Union and Northern 
Pacific, ‘and the disputed areas were crisscrossed with grass covered railway 
tracks.” 

So ended Villards’ active cooperation in the development of the Pacific 
Northwest. It is a story of typical difficulties, rivalries, and geographic 
strategies, that make history of railroading in the United States a unique 
study in the general history of transportation. Mr. Hedges’ contribution, 
sponsored as it is by Yale University through the William McKean Brown 
Memorial Publication Fund, is a valuable addition to this phase of American 
History. A few more outline maps scattered through the volume would 
make the visualization of the narrative much more easy and satisfactory. This 
lack, however, detracts little, if at all, to most readers, from the merit of work. 

JosEePH Rovusik, S.J. 


LINCOLN AND His CaBINET. By Clarence Edward Macartney. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. 366. 


Tap Lincoin’s FATHER. By Julia Taft Bayne. Boston: Little, Brown, & 
Co., 1931. Pp. 206. 


Why is it that the country at large knows so little of Cabinet members? 
Is it be¢ause the bulk of the President shadows them all, or that his brilliance 
blinds the people to the lesser lights? It has been suggested that more than 
one President has chosen lesser lights deliberately lest a greater rival his own 
brilliance. Not so Lincoln. When a friend protested to his appointment of 
Seward as Secretary of State, saying, “Why, Mr. Lincoln, he is a bigger man 
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before the country than you,” Lincoln replied, ‘““That is why I appointed 
him. If you know of any other men bigger than I, give me their names and 
I will find places in the Cabinet for them.” So it was that Lincoln’s Cabinet 
did, indeed, include men of great prominence in the country: William Henry 
Seward, Simon Cameron, Salmon P. Chase, Edwin Stanton, and others. 
Possibly the only one whose reputation had not been thoroughly national was 
the man whom Governor Andrew of Massachusetts called “that old Mormon 
deacon,” Gideon Welles. Lincoln had plenty of material to choose from. 
Troublous times bring out strong personalities. He passed over such men as 
Cassius Clay of Kentucky, the turbulent Thad Stevens and Ben Wade, 
Charles Francis Adams, and the arch-abolitionist Sumner. But who will say 
that Lincoln was wrong in his choice, even though some of his chosen mem- 
bers did not serve him wholeheartedly and with disregard of their own ambi- 
tions and reputation? 

The weak but well-meaning Buchanan was leaving the White House amid 
threatening storm clouds. Every serious-minded man in the country knew a 
crisis was at hand; it had been admitted in every speech of the hard-fought 
campaign. Yet after the election, during the reaction of doubt which fol- 
lowed it, Lincoln and his advisers refused to admit in public that such a crisis 
existed. -Was the President-elect the victim of a grave delusion, as Greeley 
wrote? Did he not realize the gravity of the situation, when six States were 
already out of the Union? His speeches are replete with trite banal state- 
ments, as if he were trying to bulldoze the people and lull them to a sense 
of security. Probably this was due to Lincoln’s advisers who realized and 
who made him realize his lack of experience in administrative affairs. Even 
Seward of the “irrepressible conflict” had changed his cry and had now 
become the advocate of repression at almost any price. His main idea was to 
get Lincoln inaugurated, and he surmised that then, in the face of a de- 
termined show of strength, the Southern threat would be dissipated and a 
strong and rising Union reaction follow. But how vain his expectations, we 
now realize. A continuance of the forceful words of the campaign might 
have been better to turn the trick of Seward’s idea. But the crisis was al- 
together inevitable. 

Mr. Macartney is not reckless in his use of whitewash. He is not at- 
tempting to apotheosize the men of the Cabinet. Shady dealings are’set forth 
in clear and conservative language and seemingly without partiality. Cameron 
still appears as the great political boss of Pennsylvania, and the suspicions of 
his unsavory dealings are discussed briefly and shown to have good basis. Al- 
though Lincoln felt it necessary to secure Cameron’s resignation from the 
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post of Secretary of War, he kept Cameron as a personal friend and often re- 
lied on the advice of that astute politician. But for all the author’s stories 
of Cameron’s political and financial dealings, one feels that Mr. Macartney 
rather admires him, condones his lack of honesty, and praises him as a man of 
action and a shrewd politician. Throughout the book in fact, the author ex- 
hibits himself as a stickler for prompt action. He censures Lincoln for not 
calling for half a million volunteers instead of seventy-five thousand, and for 
not hanging more of those who were not entirely in sympathy with the war. 
“Perhaps a little wise and prompt hanging upon the trees at the beginning 
of the war would have shortened the war and reduced its sorrows and its 
horrors.”” Mr. Macartney has no sympathy for the South; for him there is 
but one side to the question of secession. 

“Lisping Caleb Smith” was Lincoln’s choice for Secretary of the Interior. 
Possibly we should say Lincoln’s appointment rather than his choice; for 
Smith’s place in the Cabinet was due to a political bargain made by Lincoln’s 
managers at the Chicago convention. He was appointed for his work in 
swinging the Indiana delegates to Lincoln; but from the beginning of the ad- 
ministration he was not in sympathy with it. He resigned in 1862 and was 
succeeded in the Cabinet by John P. Usher. 

Bates of Missouri fell short of the votes necessary to win the nomination 
for President, but was first choice of Lincoln for a Cabinet position. He had 
been a slaveholder, and his appointment as Attorney-General was looked on 
as a conciliatory gesture towards the South. “Solid and dull” Bates was, but 
a strict legalist, scorning such radical abolitionists as Sumner. He gave to 
the Cabinet admirable legal advice according to the Constitution; but, as the 
author says, “The Constitution heated in the fiery furnace of Civil War, and 
pounded by the titanic hammer of military and political necessity, was being 
forged into new shape and cast into new pieces, not to suit constitutional 
lawyers like Edward Bates, but to fulfill the purposes of National Destiny.” 
Bates put himself on record as thinking Lincoln lacking in will power and 
decision, and not ‘“‘a competent leader at the head of affairs.” 

The headstrong and ambitious Seward, who “liked to be called premier” 
receives a generous share of the book,—far more than any other Cabinet mem- 
ber. Gideon Welles is portrayed as the conservative New Englander, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, one of the few Cabinet members who paid strict attention 
to his own department; in consequence, the Navy Department was efficient 
throughout the war. Welles’ diary is the finest single source for the history 
of the Cabinet. Salmon P. Chase, aspiring to be President himself, was not 
loyal to Lincoln, though he administered his department efficiently enough. 
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After many offers of resignation, he finally left the Cabinet in 1864. Lincoln, 
knowing Chase’s abilities and courage, had the generosity to appoint him 
Chief Justice a few months after his removal from the Cabinet. It was “one 
of the most magnanimous acts of a magnanimous man.” 

Mr. Macartney has preduced a book which adds nothing new to Lin- 
colniana, but it is very readable and a useful grouping of facts and charac- 
terizations of the men about Lincoln. On the other hand, the book of stories 
and reminiscences of the homelife of President Lincoln is valuable for its 
intimate pictures of the President, his wife and boys. Mrs. Bayne’s younger 
brothers, Bud and Holly Taft, were the Lincoln boys’ chief playmates before 
Willie Lincoln’s death, and Julie Taft thus became an habitue of the White 
House and a familiar confidante of Mrs. Lincoln. Here is authentic basis 
for the stories of the President interrupting a Cabinet meeting to humor his 
boys, or admitting his boys and their playmates to his office even when he 
was in the midst of heavy cares. The picture of the President playing on the 
floor with the children, who even invited the more sedate Julie to come and 
sit on the President’s stomach to hold him down, and of the President attend- 
ing an attic “circus” of the youngsters may seem undignified to a few over- 
sophisticated people who would prefer a President to be as formal as Buchanan 
or Hoover; but they throw floods of light on the character of Lincoln and 
also show one reason for his ability to bear the worries of a great war with- 
out a mental breakdown. The President loved children and he was not 
afraid to show his affection. His boys, sturdy Western lads, were not frilled 
and starched drawing-room ornaments, nor were they made such by their 
father’s elevation. They had the freedom of the spacious White House and 
its grounds for the play and games, and they used it all. 

We gather new insight into the domestic life of Lincolns, and new love 
for them. It is hard to determine the degree of accuracy of the stories, be- 
cause the author gives us no indication that they are based on other than 
reminiscences of events sixty years past. But whether they are strictly accurate 
or not, the flavor is the same—reminiscent of a homely, strong personality, 


with the virtues and faults of a pioneer. 
C. H. CHAMBERLAIN, S.J., M.A. 


THEOLOGY 


THe Mystery oF FAITH AND HUMAN OPINION CONTRASTED AND DE- 
FINED. By Maurice de la Taille, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1930. Pp. 431. $5.00. 
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Tue De SACRAMENTO ALTARIS OF WILLIAM OF OcCKHAM: Latin text and 
English Translation. Edited by T. Bruce Birch, Ph.D., D.D. Burling- 
ton, Iowa: The Lutheran Literary Board. $6.00. 


The appearance, ten years ago, of Father de la Taille’s exhaustive and 
erudite work, Mysterium Fidei, immediately attracted general and befitting 
interest. In some quarters the book received unqualified commendation. 
Other scholars were not so cordial. Some even took alarm and denounced 
it as a dangerous innovation. In order to give an answer to inquiries pro- 
posed by candid and sympathetic readers, as well as a rejoinder to unfriendly 
critics, Father de la Taille followed up his larger work with his Esquisse du 
Mystére de la Foi, and several splendid articles in the best-known theological 
magazines. Most of these papers, some of them translations from the Latin 
or French, have been collected, and together with an English rendition of 
the Esquisse, form the contents of the present publication. 

Even for those who have not had the leisure to become conversant with 
the Mysterium Fidei, the volume under review will be of the highest service. 
For while the papers have been assembled, in part translated, and edited by 
another, Rev. J. B. Schimpf, S.J., every word is from the pen of Father de 
la Taille, written with his extraordinary clearness of conception and con- 
ciseness of expression, and forms an appropriate complement to the Latin 
work. 

Quite needless to say, the outstanding feature of this production, as it is 
of the Mysterium Fidei, is the author’s reply to the perplexing problem of 
the nature of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. This latter, he correctly main- 
tains, can be understood only in relation to the Last Supper, since in the 
Mass the priest does the same thing that was done by Christ at the Supper. 
And what did Christ then do? By the consecration of bread and wine into 
His precious Body and Blood, He visibly, ritually, liturgically offered to 
God the passion and death whereby He was to be immolated at the hands 
of the Jews, a victim for the ransom of the world. In the double consecra- 
tion there was a representative, a symbolical, a mystical (all these words in 
the present case express but one thought), an unbloody immolation, and a 
formal, liturgical oblation. The real, the bloody immolation of the victim, 
previously offered in the Supper Room, took place on the Cross at the hands 
of the enemies of Christ. In consequence, Christ did not offer two distinct 
and complete sacrifices, one in the Cenacle and the other on Calvary. There 
was, indeed, a sacrifice at the Supper, but it was the sacrifice of Redemption, 
and there was a sacrifice on the Cross, but it was the self-same sacrifice con- 
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tinued and completed. The Supper and the Cross constitute one complete 
sacrifice properly so-called. We have a priest and his sacerdotal action, a 
liturgy, a sacred rite; we have at the same time a victim offered by that 
priest in the liturgical rite which he performs, and we have the slaying of 
that victim, the true and bloody immolation, which, as to its physical element, 
is the work not of the priest, but of the executioners, although it is freely 
accepted and gone through by that victim, who happens to be the priest, 
never ceasing for a moment to ratify and carry out in a visible and tangible 
manner the obligation which he incurred by his solemn oblation. After 
which God takes unto Himself the gift, removing it from its former earthly 
sphere to Heaven, which transfers it into the proper condition and state of 
a victim accepted forever by God, and forever more remaining what His 
sacrifice has made Him, the Lamb of God. 

So much for the sacrifice of the Supper Room. Now to turn to the Mass. 
Christ, after He had performed His work as a priest, said to His Disciples: 
Do this for a commemoration of Me. What He did, the priest does at 
Mass. We do as a memorial what He did as a prefiguration of His own 
Passion. Our sacrifice presupposes the death of Christ as a thing already 
accomplished. We offer the victim of the Passion and death even as He did, 


. but, due to diversities of time, with this difference: He offered it to be im- 


molated; we offer it as immolated of old. We offer the eternal victim of 
the Cross once made and forever enduring; we offer it by the same rite which 
Christ used before, by the rite of consecration, which in our hands, as in His, 
constitutes a representative, a symbolic, a mystical immolation, wherein lies 
the real, the visible oblation of what is represented, namely, of the immolation 
of Calvary. The Mass is a true sacrifice insofar as, by means of a symbolic 
immolation, it is an actual oblation of a true victim, although it contains no 
real immolation of Christ actually performed by us, but only a symbolic one, 
coupled with that state of victim, perennial and celestial, due to the one real 
and bloody immolation undergone by Christ on the Cross. 
From this first difference a few more may be seen to follow. 
of Christ’s own sacrifice there was a real immolation; in the Mass, there is 
only a symbolic one; the former was a bloody sacrifice; the latter is rightly 
said to be unbloody. Closely linked with this difference comes another. As 
soon as the Eucharistic consecration is effected, the Mass is a complete sacri- 
fice, because it has not to wait for its complement in the shape of an immola- 
tion to come. The Supper was not a sacrifice then and therg completed, since 
it was the offering of a victim to be immolated, and so it awaited its com- 
Again, the oneness of the Supper with the Cross, in 
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the nature of a sacrifice, is a numerical oneness, that is, these two did not make 
two sacrifices, distinct and complete, but one numerical sacrifice. The Mass 
is distinct numerically from Christ’s own sacrifice in a way, not, indeed, on 
the part of the thing offered, which is the same, nor yet on the part of the 
High Priest who now offers through us what He offered then once for all 
in His own person, but it is distinct numerically on the part of the officiating 
priest, who on behalf of the Church is actually offering here, whereas neither 
he nor the Church had any share in the active offering of the Cenacle. In 
other words, on the part of the passive sacrifice, there is absolute unity be- 
tween the Mass and the Cross; on the part of the active sacrifice, there is the 
subordination of a participated ministry to the original, principal and sovereign 
ministration of the High Priest, ever operative through ours. 

Such in brief is the explanation of the Holy Sacrifices presented by Father 
de la Taille. Nor does he claim originality for it, since, very correctly, he is 
of the opinion that it was the generally received teaching of pre-Tridentine 
theologians. In this volume, the doctrines, with the exception of a few chosen 
points, appear only in their broad outlines. Detailed developments as well as 
cogent arguments drawn from the Scriptures, the Fathers, the theologians 
and the sacred liturgies of antiquity will be found in his larger work. May 
a careful perusal of this English work inspire scholars who are not yet 
familiar with the Latin work to devote to the latter the time and attention 
which it assuredly deserves, and which it will amply repay. 

The editor, in his preface, informs us that the object of this recent edition 
of the De Sacramento Altaris of William of Ockham, is to provide a text 
based on the examination of three manuscripts and of three text editions. The 
former are the Baliol College, the Merton College, and the University of 
Rouen manuscripts, while the text editions are those of Paris, Strassburg and 
Venice, issued about 1490, 1491 and 1504 respectively. Both the Latin text 
and the English translation are attractively printed, and for thus rendering 
this highly important work readily accessible to scholars, Dr. Birch and his 
collaborators are entitled to our sincere praise and cordial thanks. 

As the reader turns over the pages of this ponderous production, the im- 
pression will be forced on him that it is little more than an application of 
Ockham’s terminism to dogmatic theology. Not that the defined doctrines 
pertinent to the Blessed Sacrament are neglected or challenged. Far from it. 
The Real Presence, transubstantiation, the mode of Christ’s presence in the 
Eucharist, to mention just a few, are taught emphatically. Repeatedly and 
profusely Ockham submits each word and statement to the authority of the 
Church. But by far the major portion of the book is an exposition of his 
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metaphysics, and little doubt will be entertained but that it was intended to 
be a reply to his critics. And it is to Ockham’s philosophy that exception 
will be taken. To reconcile this with his professions of faith in what the 
Church teaches, is an extremely difficult, if not impossible, task. Some 
authors would have it that Ockham meant to be ironical whenever he refers 
to his whole-hearted adhesion to the doctrines of the Church. And though 
more kindly judges subscribe to his sincerity, they offer no clue to the problem 
of consistency. ‘To cite just one instance. In the present work, as elsewhere, 
Ockham clearly maintains that quantity is really identical with corporeal 
substance, and that in the Holy Eucharist, the quantity of the bread persists 
after the consecration. And yet he tells us that the substance of the bread 
is changed into the substance of the Body of Christ, and that the substance 
of the bread does not remain after the consecration. 

Extensive space is allotted to the subtle problem of the relation existing 
between points, lines, surfaces and quantity. Ockham’s conclusion, totally 
unwarranted however, is that all these are really the same thing. His style 
of argumentation, and, in places, even his language are redolent of the decadent 
Scholasticism of the fourteenth century. Faith may, indeed, transcend reason, 
but these two can never be in conflict. Hence many are of the opinion that 
Ockham’s philosophy contains the germs of religious skepticism and of 
scientific agnosticism, an obvious outcome, it would seem, of his nominalism 
or so-called terminism. 

Turning now to the present English translation, it is a pleasure to state 
that it affords ample evidences of painstaking labor and sincerity. No 
reader will doubt but that the translator struggled to apprehend the elusive 
thought of the original and to give it an exact English turn. And yet the 
result leaves much to be desired. Dr. Birch reminds us that “literary style 
and finish have been made secondary to accuracy of translation.”” Undoubt- 
edly, the first requirement of a translation is accuracy. Has the present trans- 
lator always achieved this? We regret to say that he has not. ‘To be sure 
his undertaking was not an easy one. To assimilate the baffling thought of a 
fourteenth-century nominalist, and to render it faithfully into modern English 
would be a hazardous enterprise for one thoroughly conversant with the con- 
tent and language of that period of Scholasticism. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Birch, at times, appears to be wanting in these qualifications. Not only does 
he quite commonly miss the force of the Latin subjunctive in causal clauses 
both in classical and in medieval Latin, but his translation is otherwise marred 
by frequent inaccuracies. Nor can we subscribe to his belief that accuracy of 
translation must be purchased at the cost of literary finish, nor can we allow 
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that such a theory furnishes sufficient justification for a translation which is 
often halting, inelegant, and well-nigh hopelessly obscure. Our contention 
is, and many excellent translations substantiate our position, that a version 
may be most accurate, without being cumbersome, involved, distracting. 
Such inaccuracies in thought and such lack of literary finish greatly detract 
from the present work, and we cannot share the editor’s hope that his work 
“may lead to a re-examination of the philosophical, theological and ecclesi- 
astical problem of the stirring times of Ockham and his immediate successors.” 


D. J. M. Cattanan, S.J. 


LITERATURE 


Essays OF A CATHOLIC. By Hilaire Belloc. London: Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 


On TRANSLATION. By Hilaire Belloc. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
$1.00. 


For Catholics, as well as for the English-speaking literary world, these 
two books by our most distinguished writer are an event. Belloc can be 
popular as “Essays of a Catholic” shows or he can appeal to the fastidious 
few as “On Translation” proves. He is versatile and yet escapes shallow- 
ness, that pit of the merely versatile. 

In the sub-title to “Essays of a Catholic,” Belloc adds the words “layman 
in England” lest some claim that he is speaking ex cathedra. He says: “I 
have not put forward this book as the Essays of a Catholic in general, which 
would be presumptuous, but only as the Essays of one chance Catholic, who 
is but a layman, and, what is more, a layman living in England, where 
Catholic things appear and live with difficulty.” The essays deal with the 
general subject of the Church and the world, the externals of the Church 
and its points of contact with pagans and post-Protestants. 

The press, the school, the modern absolute State, the pseudo-science, the 
flight from reason, the worship of the nation, capitalism and usury, all are 
handled with sureness of touch and historical perspective that astonishes us 
as we recollect that Belloc has written nearly one hundred books. But even 
in those essays that deal with problems which Belloc has treated before, he 
adds new points of view. Thus in his most thoroughly worked preserve, 
the modern Servile State, he says a new thing about slavery. His words 
are: “Probably slavery, when it comes, will be called ‘permanent employ- 
ment’; and a century hence, a rich man will say to his friends, talking of 
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his new gardener, ‘He’s a permanent. Paid for him at the Bureau only 
last Thursday.’ ” 

We miss in “Essays of a Catholic” that magic influence of style which 
gleamed through “Marie Antoinette,” “Danton,” “Robespierre,” “The Path 
to Rome,” “Esto Perpetua,” “The Cruise of the Nona,” “Joan of Arc,” 
and such essays as “On Rest,” “On Mowing a Field,” “On Song.” Belloc 
has always leaned to the theory that in writing clarity is all, as anyone can 
see by reading the essay in “A Conversation with an Angel,” entitled “On 
Lucidity.” And so through “Essays of a Catholic” we hear no faint echoes 
of the horn from Roncesvalles, but rather the heavy tread of the legions. 
Belloc seems to be slaying many monstrous heresies with the sword of his 
doctrine. 

Let us note two exceptions. ‘They are the superb “A Letter to Dean 
Inge” and “A Letter to an Anglo-Catholic Friend.” For many a year I 
have not come upon so much literature tucked away with so heavy a cargo 
of logic as I have in these two short letters. If “Essays of a Catholic” held 
nothing but these two letters the book would be worth having. 

The title “Essays of a Catholic” leads almost inevitably to a comparison 
with his other essay books, such as “On,” “On Something,” “Hills and the 
Sea,” “First and Last,” “A Conversation with an Angel,” “Short Talks 
with the Dead,” and others of the same kind. The comparison is in favor 
of “Essays of a Catholic.” It has more important topics. They are de- 
veloped at greater length, some running to thirty or forty pages, while 
those of the “On” series are short and at times somewhat trivial. 

The most interesting essays, at least to the preset reviewer, are the one 
on “Usury,” “Conversion of England,” and “The Schools.” It is clear that 
Belloc takes usury in the correct and older sense of use-money. According 
to his argument it is wrong to take use-money for an unproductive loan. 
It is a good argument as it reposes on Saint Thomas Aquinas and Aristotle. 
The mere fact that the Church has gradually since the sixteenth century 
allowed interest-taking ought not to blind us to the fact that theoretically 
a very good case can be made out against the taking of any interest at all, 
except in the case of damnum emergens to the lender. The logic of events 
may soon prove that the entire modern commercial structure, based as it is 
on usury, is damaged beyond repair. Whether or not Belloc’s argument will 
receive such a pragmatic confirmation, his essay is provocative. 

“The Conversion of England” is rather pessimistic. It calls for a change 
in the policy of Catholic apologetics in England and marshals the reasons 
for such a change. ‘This essay will be a valuable corrective to those who 
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overestimate the effects of the Oxford Movement. Perhaps Belloc is too 
pessimistic. It may be part of the price paid for being a genius. Newman, 
in writing of the English classics, did not dream of inscribing his name on 
the roll of English classics. But we gladly concede him a proud place in 
English letters. And so it may be that Belloc cannot see that the slow move- 
ment of scraping the paint off Whig historians and anti-Catholic charlatans, 
in which he has had so large a share, is finally having its effect. 

The essay on “The Schools” retraces the ground covered in “Survivals 
and New Arrivals.” Still it develops the subject more fully in accordance 
with the ideas expressed in the Encyclical of the present Pope on the subject 
of Education. 

Belloc strikes a mellower note in his little brochure “On Translation” than 
in “Essays of a Catholic.” This is the more natural seeing that the essay 
is not controversial. The introduction shows us how necessary is good 
translation, the conclusion shows us how miserably insufficient is the vast 
mass of modern translation, while the core of the essay sets before us and 
discusses in stately prose what are the requisites of all good translation. 

There is in “On Translation” such a just estimate of the need for good 
translation that I cannot forbear quotation (p. 9): 


When men were more fully conscious of our cultural unity in the west, they clung 
to the tradition of Latin, which died hard. It is possible that this tradition will be 
revived, but for the moment it has lost its efficacy and we are like a group of indi- 
viduals without a common bond of comprehension, with power of speech, yet arti- 
ficially dumb. We need translation today in Europe more than ever we needed it 
before. We need it materially in the satisfaction of common life, for discovery is 
common to all our culture and is not of one province. We need it spiritually in the 
spreading and comparison of separate cultural efforts more than ever it was needed 
before, at any rate of recent centuries. 


Belloc selects the following divisions of the subject of translation: trans- 
lation for mere instruction, literary translation, translation into prose, and 
translation into verse. He makes much of the fact that there are, properly 
speaking, no such things as identical equivalents, and illustrates his point by 
numerous examples derived for the most part from French prose and verse. 

He raises an interesting psychological point in the statement that “too 
great familiarity with a foreign idiom may render a man confused between 
that foreign idiom and his own.” Is it possible, in other words, to know 
Latin, for example, too well to be able to translate it into a modern tongue? 
It seems against reason to say that one can know a language too well. Yet 
Belloc gives telling reasons to enforce his point. Will anybody doubt the 
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force of this statement? ‘““There is a certain degree of familiarity with 
German which makes an Englishman, especially in the theological field, in- 
comprehensible.” Again, Belloc’s theory is borne out by the history of Saint 
Jerome’s Vulgate. Jerome, according to his own testimony, learned Hebrew 
laboriously, somewhat late in life. But is there anybody who doubts that 
the Vulgate is a great translation? I doubt whether the best translator of 
La Chanson de Roland, the late Scott Moncrieff, knew French, especially old 
French, better than English. Jowett, the incomparable translator of Plato, 
knew English better than Greek. Dryden’s famous translations of Latin 
classic authors reposed on a less rich knowledge of Latin than modern trans- 
lators with all the spoils of archeology possess. Yet their knowledge does 
not make them superior to Dryden. The editors of the Loeb Library seem 
to have felt the force of Belloc’s maxim. They prefer to reprint, wherever 
possible, Elizabethan and seventeenth-century translations of the classics and 
to correct a word or two here or there. Yet there is little doubt that con- 
temporary scholars with more carefully collated texts and comparison of the 
translations of later date and the labors of lexicon makers could do a more 
exact work of translation. 

“On Translation” is not a large book; it is merely an essay. Yet it falls 
naturally on to the shelf beside Arnold’s essay on the translation of Homer 
and Newman’s essay on literature. Teachers of the Latin and Greek classics 
will enjoy it as much as teachers of modern languages. It is a great essay 
by a great Catholic man of letters. 


ALFrepD G. BrickEL, S.J., M.A. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Case AGAINsT BirtH Controt. By E. Roberts Moore. New York: 
The Century Co., 1931. Pp. 311. $2.50. 


JUDGMENT OF BirtH Controt. By Raoul de Guchteneere. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 224. $2.00. 


Cardinal Hayes writes in the Introduction of Father Moore’s book: 
“The subject is of importance for the whole human race. Any movement 
or practice which vitally affects marriage, the home and the family, should 
be a matter of concern to every thinking man and woman.” A generation 
ago the book would not have been necessary, would not have been written 
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by a Catholic priest; and it is a commentary on these our times that this 
volume is merely the latest on the subject. 

In 1923, under the auspices of the National Catholic Welfare Council, 
Reverend John M. Cooper, Associate Professor of Sociology at the Catholic 
University of America, published the first comprehensive attack on this 
abominable practice. His book was reviewed in the Journal of Heredity, in 
which it was stated that the grounds underlying the position of the Catholic 
Church in the matter were set forth in a remarkably persuasive way, and 
the chief contentions of the birth-control propagandists assailed one by one, 
and badly damaged. Father Cooper’s task, it was said, was facilitated by the 
fact that nearly all birth control propaganda was composed mainly of 
fallacies and puerilities, and based on emotion rather than on reason. 
It was hoped that his attack would call forth replies that would be of as 
high an order, in respect to logic and scholarship. Yet the reviewer argued 
that the book could have but little effect, as it was an argument against a 
fait accompli, that birth control was here, and here to stay; and that neither 
the authority of the Catholic Church, nor any other power, was likely to 
stop it. 

The present volume embodies the results of a world-wide investigation 
into every phase of the birth-control problem, which has been carried on 
during the past two years by a number of skilled social workers, under the 
direction of Father Moore, who is the Director of the Division of Social 
Action in the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York. It 
depicts the disastrous consequences of previous attempts at restriction of 
population, the present downward trend and the pernicious results already 
visible from the unrestrained, though unlawful, traffic in contraceptives, as 
well as the physiological and the psychological toll exacted by nature in 
retribution, and finally the intrinsic evil of contraceptives. Doctor Moore 
tells us that it is a sound principle that legislation is intended for the com- 
mon good, and should not be based on individual cases, nor rest on abuses nor 
on emotional whirlwinds. Public policy should envision the entire body 
politic, and not individual members thereof. Birth-control propaganda is 
built on the assumption that the poor have no right to any children, while 
the rich may have just the number they desire. 

Not all leaders of this movement “to free women from the slavery of 
repeated child-bearing” are insincere. They see much misery in crowded 
urban centers. But doctors who are called only to the sick, do not there- 
fore try to force medicine upon all mankind, and the well-intentioned social 
worker should not draw conclusions from cases which are really the excep- 
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tion. Dr. A. W. Ausems, a European authority, in an address to the 
National Congress against Neo-Malthusianism in Holland, in August 1929, 
declared that he could not find a single normal mother among 289 cases 
which were exploited in a birth-control propaganda volume. “Yet upon 
the basis of the subjective feeling of these 289 mothers, Mrs. Sanger (the 
most vociferous of the American Birth-Controllers) recommends this Neo- 
Malthusianism to thousands and thousands of robust, normal mothers.” (Pp. 
8-9.) 
_ The medical profession is accustomed to warn trespassers upon its territory 
as from holy ground. When a lay person attempts to pass judgment upon 
therapeutics, this attitude is entirely justified, for contraception involves a 
medical technique, and interferes with the phsyiological, as well as the 
psychological, welfare of the individual. When, however, the doctor claims 
exclusive rights to discuss contraception, leaving out of his consideration 
questions of public pclicy, and tells the theologian that the matter is not 
his concern, he is just as illogical as the members of the other groups, 
who arrogate to themselves the sole right of passing judgment on the merits 
of the case. And there are some doctors who act in this way. 

But the churchman also, in order to make his words effective, must con- 
sider more than the actual morality of the act. Since he is concerned, not 
alone with the spiritual, but also with the material, welfare of his people, 
it is his duty to study the question as a whole. Like all others, he must 
guard against the making of authoritative declarations in fields other than 
his own, or he will expose himself to well-merited criticism. In Part 2 of 
the book, where the medical aspect of this question is treated quite compre- 
hensively, there are many citations of unwarranted methods of birth-control 
clinics; as well as quotations from a number of eminent physicians, who 
denounce the practice as positively harmful to the female. “There would 
seem to be no question but that the use of contraceptive measures of various 
sorts in many cases results in abnormal conditions of the pelvic organs, 
which render future conception unlikely, and in some cases, impossible.” 
This quotation is typical of the medical opinions cited by the author. 

The Catholic Church, “to whom God has entrusted the defense of the 
integrity and purity of morals, stands erect in the midst of the moral ruin 
which surrounds her, and proclaims: Any use whatsoever of matrimony 
exercised in such a way that the act is deliberately frustrated in its natural 
power to generate life, is an offense against the law of God, and of nature, 
and those who indulge in such are branded with the guilt of mortal sin.” 
This is a simple, clear and direct statement coming from the Holy Father 
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himself (p. 262). The Church has acted in virtue of the Divine commis- 
sion to direct her children in accordance with God’s law. From the moral 
standpoint, the question is beyond the realm of dispute. For the Catholic, 
the case is closed. The Catholic Church sees in deliberate frustration of 
the marriage privilege an act intrinsically evil. It is so, not because of any 
ill effects that may follow in its train, nor because of any conceivable set 
of circumstances that might attend it. It would be equally wrong, even 
though in a particular instance, it might effect material good. It is the 
act which is judged, entirely independent of all other considerations, and 
the judgment is that the act itself is wrong: that it is, as the scholastic 
philosophers say, “the very stuff of evil.” 

The fact that Dr. Moore’s book is written by a priest is a reason why it 
will not be read by some of the contraceptionists. But the second book is 
written by one, who is not only a keen student of economics and sociology, 
but who is a specialist in obstetrics and gynecology, one who has the doctor’s 
penetrating knowledge of human nature, and who knows his subject from 
all angles. Our Holy Father, the Pope, considered that the subject was 
sufficiently important to warrant an encyclical letter. The Lambeth Con- 
ference in August 1930 issued an amazing pronouncement on the matter. 
The Episcopal Convention of 1931 chose birth control as one of the important 
subjects to be discussed, and the Federal Churches of Christ in America 
reported their attitude in its regard. We cannot have too many books, 
therefore, which will give accurate information on this much-discussed 
problem, and which will answer the questions which people are asking about 
it. This particular book is certainly one of the best and most complete 
treatises yet published, and can be recommended unreservedly. 

The author sums up the whole doctrine of birth control in four state- 
ments: (i) Voluntary limitation of births is necessary to safeguard the 
health, dignity and well-being of women who are threatened by pregnancies 
which are too frequent and not desired. It will also have the effect of 
diminishing illness and infant mortality, both due to large families. This 
may be termed the medical argument. (ii) Since the least desirable elements 
of the race are those which multiply the most, while the better classes 
barely keep up their numbers, limitation of births is necessary in order to 
reestablish equilibrium and thus assure the future of the race; also to relieve 
society from the crushing burden of maintaining these undesirables. ‘This 
may be termed the eugenic argument. (iii) Large families and poverty 
go hand in hand; only birth control can prevent the misery of the working 
classes; by reducing their birth rate, it will improve their conditions and 
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give them that measure of contentment which is their due. This is the 
economic argument. (iv) Birth Control increases the wellbeing of the 
individual and of society; it reaffrms the bonds of matrimony, diminishes 
divorce and abortion; it raises the health and the dignity of woman; in 
short, it serves the highest interests of society and of the race, and one is, 
therefore, bound to conclude that it is both moral and desirable. This is 
the moral argument. 

In a manifesto of the American Birth Control League, quoted in one 
of the tracts of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the economic 
argument is bluntly put thus: “Every baby born is going to compete for 
a job some day. If you do not suffer from that competition, it is simply 
because you have died before that baby has grown to the working age; 
but your children and those who succeed you in your trade union are going 
to suffer from it, even if you do not.” But since conditions favoring a high 
birth rate are furnished by a certain lack of comfort and a certain degree of 
poverty, the partisans of birth control would be more logical if they 
directed their efforts towards the abolition of extreme poverty, and thus 
the future of the race would be secured. 

Eugenics has made considerable progress lately, but it has not been able 
to rid itself of what constituted its weakness in olden time—its tendency 
to repressive measures. But it is fact of common observation that only 
children or those of small families make feeble parents, and feeble parents 
produce children who are disorderly and capricious. ‘The only child is 
generally spoilt and overpraised, and takes advantage of it; he becomes a 
mother’s darling, apt to feather his nest, as he suspects was done by his 
parents. In any circumstances, he will exact full ransom from those who 
arranged matters apparently in the most favorable manner for him. Having 
been under no obligations he will have small sense of duty. “Have one 
child, and you are his slaves; have six, and you are their masters.” Statistics 
are given to show that it is a false supposition that gives credit for greater 
success to members of small families: the exact opposite is the real case. 
For the Catholic Church, the value of progeny is not to be measured by 
physical or social qualities, but lies entirely in the high dignity of that super- 
natural destiny which is common to all. “Existence is of itself a beneficial 
thing, and if illness goes with it and diminishes its value, it does ‘not sup- 
press it.” But the Church has nowhere recommended thoughtless breeding 
without regard to moral and material amenities. 

In re the third argument, the medical profession has as yet no knowledge 
of any contraceptive method of guaranteed security. The statistics in favor 
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of birth control are based on incomplete and unreliable figures, for the results 
are often not known, and cannot be; when the patient does not return she 
is classed ipso facto with the favorable cases. We know that the conduct of 
life is swayed by immutable laws of nature. To violate them according to 
our whims and desires, as we do man-made laws, is to expose ourselves to the 
loss of our vitality and of our capacity to defend ourselves from the forces 
of death. Doctors who talk about birth control can only express a personal 
opinion based upon their own experience in practice ; that is why most maintain 
a discreet silence. 

Of all the aspects of birth control which have attracted the attention of 
the upholders of that theory, the moral one has certainly given rise to the 
greater part of the literature. Having no fixed moral code which allowed 
the advocates of birth control to distinguish clearly between good and evil, 
and being at the mercy of private judgment in matters of self control, they 
found it difficult to justify certain aspects which seem to appeal to them, but 
which their consciences did not permit them to admit unreservedly. Hence 
the numberless arguments that they have used in order to prove the utilitarian 
character of their doctrine, and to mask the poverty of their principles. No 
better proof could be afforded of the moral poverty of Protestant individual- 
ism, and the weakness of private judgment as a guide to human conduct. 

What dignity can woman hope to expect under a conception of marriage 
which relegates her to be merely an object of pleasure. It is, indeed, unworthy 
of human personality to indulge in conduct which was attacked by Tertullian 
in these words: “To prevent birth is to hasten death.” It is precisely by 
investing indissoluble marriage and maternity with such dignity that 
Christianity has delivered woman from the kind of sexual slavery to which 
she was condemned by pagan society. Even such a writer as Bernard Shaw 
designates this sexual fraud as “mutual masturbation”; and it is but the 
prelude to greater irregularities, as it is clear how difficult it will be to 
impose the idea of fidelity upon a union whose sole object lies in sex 
indulgence. It is only what one might expect from other statements of 
Dean Inge to read in the Report of the First American Birth Control 
Conference this quotation from him: “The advocacy of Birth Control, 
which I consider to be absolutely necessary, must go hand in hand with 
increased insistence on the sanctity of the marriage vow.” 

Reason teaches us that the fundamental criterion of good and evil is in 
the conformity of an action with its proper end. According to St. Thomas, 
what constitutes sin in human acts lies precisely in the fact that those acts 
are contrary to the order of reason; the function of reason is to direct 
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everything to its proper and rightful end. It follows conversely that 
every act not so ordered to the end assigned to it by nature contravenes 
nature, and is therefore unlawful and worthy of condemnation. What is 
the end of the sex act? Evidently, the propagation of the species. Of 
itself, the sex act has no other object. Common sense and scientific obser- 
vation are at one in the matter. Biology tells us that there are two ways 
in which living organisms reproduce their kind; asexual or vegetative 
reproduction, and sexual reproduction. The first takes place at the expense 
of the individual organism, which alone and unaided engenders others; 
the second is possible only by the introduction of a new factor, which is 
sexual conjugation, which is thus ordered to a primal end—procreation. 
Natural morality based upon reason forbids the dissociation of a function from 
its natural end, and especially the deliberate exclusion of the chief end of 
marriage for the benefit of its secondary aims. To make for a secondary 
end does not necessarily exclude the primary, which must be recognized at 
least implicitly as primary; to exclude it deliberately by a positive act or 
definite intention is contrary to the natural order. In this lies the pro- 
foundly evil nature of birth control; it despoils the sex act of its essential 


object; it makes an arbitrary distinction between secondary aims and the 
primal end, and thus constitutes a flagrant violation of the moral law. None 
of the so-called advantages urged by the supporters of this practice can 
ever sanction a moral evil, because such is in direct opposition to the 
natural order. Nobody has the right to abrogate or hinder the laws of 


nature, which are intrinsically unchangeable. 
Francis J. Dore, S.J., M.D. 


Tue FairH oF A Morauist. By A. E. Taylor. London: Macmillan and 
Co. Vol. I, pp. 434; Vol. II, pp. 433. 


The author of the Gifford Lectures, delivered in the University of St. 
Andrews, for the years 1926 and 1928 perhaps needs very little introduction. 
He is a Master of Arts from Oxford and Doctor of Literature from St. 
Andrews. To those of this continent he may be known from his career as a 
teacher at McGill University, Montreal, during a period extending from 
1903 to 1908. His writings on philosophical subjects are rather extensive. 
Since 1924 he has been engaged as Professor of Moral Philosophy at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

The Gifford Lectures are restricted to Natural Theology. The questions 
of God and eternity, so absolutely necessary for the moral life of man, are 
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approached by the author from the side of ethics. The fundamental issues of 
metaphysics and epistemology do not enter into the discussion, neither is the 
nature of reality or knowledge stressed, for, as the author says, “I have so far 
been able to reach by inquiry in these remote and difficult regions positions 
which are provisional and tentative.” As Professor Taylor sees the question 
the religion of Christianity today is being assailed. ‘The spirit of man we 
are told, has found new paths, and we must walk in them.” Moreover, the 
successful laicization of education has inevitably raised the question whether 
moral conduct, the direction of life, does not form a self-contained domain, 
and ethics a wholly autonomous science, neither requiring support nor com- 
pletion from religion. The author sees clearly that a wrong answer to this 
question, “the relations of morality and religion,” will lead to a vicious 
educational policy which means “shipwreck for the spiritual future of man- 
kind.” Hence, the age-old question, “what is the good for man,” must be 
faced. Are we merely temporal, and is the good we seek of the same stuff, 
or must we be forced to the conclusion that the “good” which we seek is not 
of this world, but “eternal”? Perhaps we may sum up the author’s attitude 
to these pressing questions in the simple phrase: “‘What were life, if life 
were all.” 

What is true in one branch of knowledge cannot be false in another. Or 
to put it in another way with a certain professor of psychology “‘what is true 
in logic cannot be divorced or disregarded in psychology.” Truth cannot be 
at variance with truth. Professor Taylor realizes this, for “there cannot be 
any natural theology which is true, and which is opposed to a true and re- 
vealed theology.” This, mayhap, is saying nothing more than the evident, 
but then, the evident in the philosophic field today is too often, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, disregarded. 

The author contends that moral value cannot be divorced from the act 
taken in the concrete. In other words, we perceive the value of the acts as 
they are presented to us by objective evidence. As he puts it: “We are from 
the first creatures with a moral as well as a physical ‘environment’ and the 
values of the moral life are themselves the constituents of the environment, 
not after-thoughts, or ‘psychic additions,’ of our own personal creation.” 
Moral “ideals” are objectively “good,” exactly as iron is hard or lead soft. 
Although this is no new idea to those trained in scholastic philosophy, it is 
refreshing to find a man of Professor Taylor’s recognized authority defending 
it in the face of all the present talk of “shifting moral values.” 

The ideal good of Kant’s system ever beckoning, yet never attainable, 
Kant’s unflagging obedience to his own will, his autonomy and categorical 
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imperative, all are shown to be inadequate. The author is at his best when 


dealing with the various ethical systems which have been propounded in the 
ages. The Orphic belief, Theosophy or doctrines proposed by men of the 
stamp of Dr. McTaggart, Naturalism, all, in abolishing the distinction be- 
tween the Divine and the creature, must lead to a false doctrine of morality 
and pervert the known facts. To Professor Taylor one of the gravest faults 
of the modern philosopher of morals is the tendency to eliminate God or the 
fear to make Him the central figure in the theories. Hence their treatment 
of guilt is inadequate to the actual moral experiences of men with any depth 
of character. 

Touching upon the destiny of the individual the author states that “apart 
from an adequate doctrine of God, it is impossible to find an adequate founda- 
tion for the doctrine of immortality, or any ground for thinking the prospect 
of such immortality attractive.” This, of course, implies that we must have 
a “truly ethical conception of God.” Granted that the soul is immortal, 
our whole outlook on life will be shaped according to this belief. Hence, 
there must be a certain element in our life which the author styles “Other- 
Worldliness.” The difference between ‘“Other-Worldliness’ and “This 
Worldliness” will consist mainly in whether our duties are discharged in a 
“religious” or a “secular” attitude. 

The above contains in substance the whole of the first series of the lectures. 
From a philosophic point of view these lectures perhaps are the best. In the 
second series’ we are presented with such subjects as “Reason and Revela- 
tion,” ‘‘Miracles,” ““The Meaning and Place of Authority,” “Institutional- 
ism,” “Sacramentalism,” “Faith and Reason.” In the appendix the author 
has thought it well to add a few remarks on the “Rationality of the Uni- 
verse,” ‘Freedom and Contingency,” “Contingency in Nature,” “Free Will 
of Indifference.” 

In the foregoing we have perhaps brought out the best that the author has 
to say and this only briefly. One must, however, not be misled by the re- 
marks. When reading the works of Professor Taylor it is well to bear in 
mind that we are not dealing with a scholastic philosopher. That the author 
is conversant with scholastic philosophy is amply evidenced by the references 
to Augustine and more especially to St. Thomas. Nor is this knowledge 
gleaned merely from reading footnotes in other philosophers. There are 
many remarks interspersed throughout the work which make one wonder just 
what definite doctrine, if any, the author is really convinced of. Even taking 
into consideration the restrictions laid down by the founder of the Gifford 
Lectures, namely, that no private credenda are to be proposed as the true, 
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still one can hardly think that strict philosophic demonstrations are to be 
passed over or brushed aside with a mere videntur. To the scholastic such 
an important treatise or series of lectures is lacking in a strict defining of 
terms, in definite statements on questions of vital importance. In the begin- 
ning we should like to have the author state unequivocally in what a moral 
act consists. Again, though we do find a passing reference to the “moral 
law,” we should be more pleased to read something about the Eternal Law, 
the Divine Natural Law, whence comes the evident apprehension of the 
essential malice of certain actions, the absolute obligation of avoiding some 
actions and of performing others, in a word, we should like to be told why 
we, as beings endowed with a free will, should be subjected to such obliga- 
tions. 

In speaking of human morality, the sense of guilt, etc., the author repeat- 
edly brings in the question of the apparent remorse of domesticated animals. 
It is true that he is against any elevation of the mere animal to the state of 
man, still one would like to have the author come out more clearly and state 
whether in his philosophy there is a real and essential distinction, an unbridge- 
able chasm between brutes and men. This is an instance of the author’s 
reluctance to commit himself to definite expressions of opinion. Again, 
though the main thought on Purgatory is sound, still the author would have 
us do away with the crude imagination of “Purgatory-fire” as a torment, and 
still more the “belief that one can purchase remission of the torment by cash 
payment into an ecclesiastical treasury.” In a philosophic treatise one scarcely 
touches on the “cash payment into an ecclesiastical treasury.” In the last 
lecture of the first series a remark such as the following “Heaven, if a 
heaven indeed there is,” leads us to wonder if the author is really certain of 
the many fine things he has said in the early parts of his lectures. 

In the second series there are many things which the theologian would 
find at variance with Catholic theology. The author seems to stand for 
authority in religion, but authority without infallibility. To the author the 
“hard-and-fast dogmatising of the divines of Trent, and the Reformers alike, 
about the number of the sacraments of grace and their immediate institution 
by Christ,” seems to have had an unfortunate effect on Western Europe. 

In general then, the book has a healthy trend. It is not scholastic, yet 
shows that Scholasticism is known to the author. It discloses a man steeped 
in the philosophy of Greece, of the Middle Ages, of our own times. To the 
general reader, to the philosopher, to the theologian many things will appear 
well said, many others too, will be questionable. Professor Taylor is not 
only well read in philosophy, but has a wide range of historical knowledge. 
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His insight into the great literary masterpieces of the ages, from Pericles to 
our own day, his ability to weave them into his philosophic study is really 


stimulating. 
Epwarp C. McCue, S.J., M.A. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


THE Sisters or Mercy. Sister Mary Josephine Gately. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 2 Volumes. $6.75. 


Tue Sisters of Mercy or Maryianp. Sister Mary Loretto Costello, 
M.A. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.00. 


THE Story OF THE SisTERS oF Mercy IN Mississippi. Mother Mary Ber- 
nard Maguire. New York: P. J. Kenedy. $3.00. 


There are some sixty thousand nuns in the United States. They are en- 
gaged in every form of educational, charitable, social and religious work pos- 
sible for their sex. The value of their work for the welfare of the entire 
American people is beyond calculation. Nor is this service, so vital for the 
national life, a thing of today or yesterday. Long before the Civil War 
these good women were rendering tremendous social service to the country. 
The Catholic Sisterhoods have been a tremendous factor in American edu- 
cation and social service. Yet, who but Catholics are aware of this fact? 
One may search through volumes of American history textbooks, one may 
range through the long and more extensive sets of United States history 
without coming across a line of reference to immeasurable contributions of 
the Catholic nuns in the shaping of the destinies of our people. 

And today so much insistence is placed on the social aspect of history. It is 
passing strange that the Sisters have received no recognition. The Sisters 
wear a quite distinctive garb; certainly their physical presence cannot be 
ignored. Their schools and colleges, their hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions, most of them imposing structures, cannot be passed unnoticed. Why 
is it? Bigotry offers only a very partial answer. Perhaps some cause may 
be found in this: those who write our histories are non-Catholics,,and into 
their thoughts, indeed into their lives, the Sisters and their work hardly ever 
enter. In a vague way it is known to them that nuns teach schools, adminis- 
ter hospitals, and conduct orphan asylums. But all this is so remote to them 
that Catholic Religious women might well be dwellers in a distant clime, 
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denizens of medieval cloisters. Other causes may be properly affirmed. 
Humility, distinctive of true Catholic charity, shuns even the appearance of 
notoriety seeking. ‘Then there has been so much to do and so few to do it, 
that the work at hand occupied the attention of all. 

But the accomplishments of our Sisters must and should be put down; if 
for nothing else, the inspirational value and the wealth of experiences con- 
tained in their work demand recording. Surely the history of the Catholic 
Church in the United States can never be adequately understood, unless the 
very considerable part played by the Sisterhoods in its founding and exten- 
sion is known and appreciated. Catholics are, and have been, for some gen- 
erations a numerous body in the United States. They have had distinct edu- 
cational and social problems, which affected not themselves only but the 
whole body of American citizens. Certainly those who have such a major 
share in settling these problems, must figure largely in American life. This 
the Catholic Sisters have possessed. ‘The understanding, then, of their accom- 
plishments is essential for anything like an adequate knowledge of American 
history. 

To remedy the defect of so ignoring the important place of the nuns in 
American life, it is only right to ask that histories of every Religious Congrega- 
tion of women in our country be published. If the Congregation is extensive, 
then histories of the various provinces, biographies of the foundresses and 
prominent members, should be given to the public. Let us, too, have year- 
books wherein will be set down the statistics of the work done in so many 
educational, social and charitable institutions. The libraries of Catholic 
colleges, universities, novitiates and mother-houses would then possess sec- 
tions on Religious Sisterhoods, complete in every regard, sources of tremendous 
inspiration and rich with the recorded results of experience. At least Cath- 
olics would appreciate the accomplishments of the nuns. Eventually these 
volumes would be found upon the shelves of the leading public and university 
libraries. The present silence would then be inexcusable. 

The three volumes here listed are timely contributions to this great work. 
They are welcome additions to the still small collections of histories of 
Religious women in America. Certainly there could be no better way of 
commemorating the centenary of Mercy Sisters than by the publication of 
these histories. 

In “The Sisters of Mercy,” Sister Mary Josephine Gately presents a 
general account of the Sisters of Mercy from the beginning made by their 
holy foundress, Mother Catherine Macauley, in Dublin, in 1831. In brief, 
quick sketches there is detailed the struggles and accomplishments of the 
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valiant yet gentle foundress; then, in order, the various foundations in Ire- 
land, England, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Newfoundland, the 
United States, Central America and South America. So numerous, so rapid, 
and so courageous the foundations, that one hesitates at which to marvel the 
most. There is hardly a spot in the English-speaking world which has not 
seen these Mercy Sisters. Most of the new houses had to be built and main- 
tained in primitive frontier localities. The brave facing of dangers and 
disappointments which this fact bespeaks demanded heroism of the highest 
order. It was forthcoming. Sister Mary Josephine’s book is truly inspiring 
in detailing in simple manner these brave deeds, whether on the battle field, 
in the school, in the hospital or charitable institution. The accomplishments 
of the Sisters was most extensive; consequently the condensing of their narra- 
tion into one book was a considerable feat in itself. Sister Mary Josephine 
has enlivened what might have been a tedious record, with many an historical 
allusion, local reference, or anecdote about the various localities in which 
the foundations were made. It is to be regretted that occasionally the his- 
torical allusions are inaccurate. However, this is a small defect. The heroic 
facts set forth with simple vividness constitute the book a worthy contribu- 
tion to our Catholic history. 

Sister Mary Loretto Costello’s volume could well serve as a model for 
histories of Religious communities. It is written with a scholarliness that 
is commendable; the story is given tersely yet completely. The Maryland 
Sisters of Mercy have an inspiring record of service for God and their fel- 
lowman. ‘They were army nurses both in the Civil War and the Spanish 
War, they have so well conducted Mercy Hospital in Baltimore as to merit 
for it the highest rank, and they have rendered remarkable service to the arch- 
diocese in the solid, thorough education they have given since the beginning 
in their schools and academies. All these accomplishments Sister Mary 
Loretto has set down in detail, yet always is the account narrated with a 
modest reserve. It is a work very well done. 

The thing most impressive in the third book, ““The Story of the Sisters of 
Mercy in Mississippi,” is the heroism of these good women in this difficult 
field. Few American nuns have been called upon to face greater hardships 
and to walk in more difficult ways. These Sisters had to face the problems 
arising from the Civil War, the dark days of Reconstruction, and ravages of 
the yellow-fever plagues. Mother Macauley had worthy daughters in these 
Mississippi Sisters. "They served as army nurses in the ranks of the Con- 
federate Armies. Generally, we associate the “Nuns of the Battlefield” in 
America with the Federal soldiers, but ministering to the wounded and 
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dying boys in Grey were heroic Sisters. None served more valiantly than 
the Mississippi Sisters of Mercy in the Confederate Armies during and after 
the campaign of Vicksburg. When peace came the same devotion was to be 
found in the schools and hospitals, especially during the difficult Reconstruc- 
tion period. Perhaps the most heroic work performed by these Sisters of 
the Southland was the care and nursing of the victims of the yellow fever, 
which scourged the South in the ’seventies and ’eighties. More than one 
Sister made the great sacrifice, contracting the dread disease from her patients. 

The Sisters’ heroism in the face of this terrible plague forms a glorious 
chapter in American social work. ‘Too long has it been unrecorded. Sister 
Mary Bernard Maguire wrote a charming simple narrative of her Sisters’ 
accomplishments. ‘There are no embellishments, there is need for none; the 
works speak for themselves. The volume would greatly profit by an index. 

Let there be more works like unto these three. Then there will be more 


real American history known. 
Martin P. Harney, S.J. 


MYSTICISM 


STUDIES OF THE SPANISH Mystics. Vol. II. By E. Allison Peers, M.A. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xii, 478. $7.25. 


A glance at this massive volume forcibly brings to the mind the immense 
labor it must have entailed on its writer, and when we add the testimony of 
the Professor himself to the effect that he had personally to visit the principal 
libraries for material, we recognize it as a veritable monument of unremitting 
toil and research. What a traveler he became appears from the list of those 
libraries subjoined at the end of the work. Comparatively few of the books 
studied in this second volume are available, he informs us, in the principal 
libraries of Great Britain, France, Belgium, the United States or even Spain. 
The rarest are to be found as often as not in monasteries, seminaries, and 
minor provincial libraries or in universities which once were great but have 
now fallen into decay. In other words he is a pioneer with all the drudgery 
consequent upon such a literary venture. 

This, however, has its inconvenience for the critic who should happen to 
differ from the conclusions which the Professor draws from his labors; be- 
cause it is practically impossible for another to get at the sources and we must 
rely on his sole word that the works of the different mystics are really such 
as he depicts them. But he shows so much moderation, good sense and acu- 
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men in evaluating these writers that one feels perfectly secure in trusting to 
his guidance. 

We shall not attempt to speculate why and how this wave of mysticism 
suddenly surged up not so long after the conquests of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
nor follow the author in his surmises; but even for the superficial reader 
there is something fitting in the fact that the nation which had for centuries 
been the bulwark against the Moor should, by God’s providence, be as it 
were rewarded by the flowering of its fiery spirit of war into a flame of love 
so devouring in those choice souls, not for the poor little perishable goods of 
this world but for God Almighty Himself. St. John of the Cross and St. 
Teresa are, of course, the outstanding examples of this mysterious exquisite 
heavenly culture, but since the author has made them the principal topic of 
Volume I, we must pass them by and turn to their successors in this second 
volume, who, indeed, are hardly less interesting. 

Even to mention their names is pure joy for the one who appreciates the 
harmony of sonorous syllables. Just listen to them: Garcia de Cisneros, 
Bernardino de Laredo, Saint Thomas of Villanova, Saint Peter of Alcantara, 
Juan de Avila, Jeronimo Gracian, Alonzo de Orozco, Diego de Estella, 
Christobal de Fonseca, Thomas de Jesus, Luis de la Puente, Juan Falconi. 
All of them with celestial names and all of them lifted up to that serene 
familiar friendship with their Creator, which we term mysticism. ‘The au- 
thor simply takes them in chronological order and gives an analysis of their 
writings. To follow him would be to write another volume of appreciation. 
So let it suffice to take one of them, for instance De Cisneros, and give some 
account of his system as investigated by Professor Peers. He is especially 
worthy of notice for his reputed influence on the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius. 

Garcia de Cisneros was the Abbot of Montserrat, though his best known 
work, “The Book of the Exercises for the Spiritual Life,” had been written 
some time before he was raised to this, at the time, great dignity. Noted for 
his spirituality, we are told that in his talks with his monks were revealed 
the flames of the fire of the love of God which was all his sustenance. And 
his speech, though ever of the life of prayer, was not that of words dulcet 
and gentle but went straight to the very souls of his hearers eatin them 
as it were with arrows. 

It is the “Book of the Exercises,” however, with which we are concerned. 
It consists of three sections closely related in which he explains the Purgative, 
the Illuminative, and the Unitive Ways, each section containing both ex- 
pository matter and detailed exercises. There is also a fourth section which 
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is likewise divisible into three parts, in which he discusses first the nature of 
contemplation, the contemplative life as contrasted with the active life, the 
qualities required for the former, the conditions in which it flourishes and 
the examples of it given by certain saints; secondly, the part to be played in 
contemplation by the Life and Passion of Our Lord, the principal events in 
which are described in the form of a compendium for the exercise of those 
that have newly entered upon contemplation as well as the same briefly in 
Latin for the more practised and instructed. Finally, the remaining chapters 
treat of perseverance in contemplation, of the hindrances which persevering 
contemplation encounters and of the ways in which they may be surmounted. 
Thus ends a treatise 


wherein if a man exercises himself diligently by reading, meditation, prayer or con- 
templation, he will quickly and readily with the aid of the Lord, be raised on high 
and united with Him by fervent love, and in that state he may most surely await 
the happiness which is to come, and the prize and reward of his work. 


The abbot disarms any criticism as to originality by declaring at the out- 
set, and end too, that the book is merely a compilation, but we are warned 
not to take this statement too literally, even though the work manifests the 
fruits of wide reading. The impression then remains that the Exercises ap- 
pear to be strongly influenced by the Fathers, the Victorines and Dionysius 
but are in the main original. De Cisneros had something of the pictorial gift 
of the popular orator and his style abounding in imagery is not a little re- 
markable for its ease and naturalness. 

The aim of the work is given in the prologue: “This book is written 
for the great utility of those who desire to make progress in the spiritual 
life, the desired end of such being the union of the soul with God.” This 
desirable issue is to be brought about by determinate exercises according to 
the days of the week by way of meditation, prayer and contemplation under- 
taken in due order. Then follows the description of the Three Ways: 


In the exercise of the first Way which is called Purgative we seek God, but al- 
though we indeed find Him, we find Him not after the manner of perfect love. In 
the second Way which is the Illuminative, we offer victims and sacrifices of praise 
and great desire, with hope and yearning for happiness. In the third Way which 
is the Unitive we find Him whom our soul loves and desires. So that in the first Way 
we forsake the lusts of the world; in the second, the spirit is enlightened and raised 
on high; in the third, it has tranquillity and rest in God. 


Here the abbot adds that in this present life it is impossible to walk in 
any one of the three Ways perfectly. This description corresponds to the 
three Ways, but in the judgment of Professor Peers they do not suppose the 
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exercitant is actually in all those Ways while he is making the exercises; for 
all of these belong to the Purgative Way and are but a preparation for the 
Jlluminative. They are a training ground for the higher methods of prayer. 
It is only when they are completed with assiduity and diligence that the soul 
finds itself in the true Illuminative Way which is composed of the first four 
of the higher stages of love: Illumination, Enkindled Love, Sweetness and 
Desire; whilst there still remains for that same soul the Unitive Way con- 
sisting of the fifth and sixth stages, namely Fulness and Rapture. The very 
names suggest the meanings of these terms. 

An aspect quite as important as their orderly structure for the Exercises 
is the stress which they lay upon the relating of meditation and contempla- 
tion with the life of Christ. All religious writers of the time, yes and be- 
fore or afterwards, made much of this truth. “The life of the Saviour and 
His Passion and Death are like to a door whereby a man may enter into 
divine love.” In the higher reaches of prayer when meditation ceases and 
imageless contemplation has full play, some even exclude this theme, but not 
so Garcia de Cisneros. He describes the Life and Passion of Christ not only 
as the door to the contemplative life but the only such door. Thus he tells 
us: “The Passion of the Lord contains within itself all the perfection pos- 
sible to man in this life.” We may, indeed, well conclude that for such men 
the great reality of life centered in the Person of Our Divine Lord. 

It is to be noted that the second part of this book is based apparently not 
on the personal explicable experience of the Abbot but rather on the authority 
of others. According to Professor Peers, he presents a comparatively low 
standard of attainment in the life of mental prayer. His oft-repeated aim 
of union with God he leaves unsufficiently explained; and as regards its 
loftier aspects he writes as follows: 

I must here set down certain conditions of the contemplative life, not that I have 
myself sufficient knowledge thereof, but rather as a blind man speaking of colors, 
repeating such things as the saints in their writings have left us, and leaving the rest 
to those who are more expert in these masters. 


Not very encouraging for the reader who desires some further insight into 
this sacred domain. Somewhat dryly the Professor states the opinion of the 
Abbot, much like the mistaken idea prevalent in the world, that contempla- 
tives are less wise and prudent in worldly affairs than actives. He himself, 
as his life story shows, was a living refutation of his own dictum. 

What may be of special interest to our readers is the decision concerning 
the influence which Garcia de Cisneros is commonly held to have had on St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, in the writing of his own Spiritual Exercises. Here is 
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the substance of Professor Peers’s judgment. The internal evidence brought 
forward in support of this alleged influence seems to us less impressive than 
the external. Whether we look at it with Dom Besse and P. Watrigant who 
consider it satisfactory, or with P. Codina who takes the opposite view, we 
cannot help feeling that, in a purely literary controversy, it would be regarded 
as quite inconclusive. 

It is not that there are no similarities in the two books, but rather that 
they either relate to most ordinary themes treated in every book of devotion, 
or that they are as likely to have come direct from one or another of Cisneros’ 
authorities as from Cisneros himself. What convinces us of the deep and 
varied influence upon St. Ignatius of Cisneros and of the Abbey of Montser- 
rat (which was permeated with its late Abbot’s spirit when he visited it) is 
the purely external evidence. Reliable testimony proves that St. Ignatius’ 
first instructor, the French Benedictine Dom Jean Chanones, gave him the 
Spiritual Exercises of Cisneros. As appears from the episode of the Moor 
and other testimony we know that when the Saint went to Montserrat he 
was ignorant of many principles of the Catholic religion. We know that he 
was given these Exercises there and again after a time went to the nearest 
town of Manresa and the cave whence he returned at intervals to report to 
Dom Chanones his progress in the Exercises. So, during the most impres- 
sionable period in his life, he spent a great part of his time in practising the 
Exercises of Cisneros; and this fundamental inference may be safely drawn 
that Cisneros and Montserrat were the great forces to mould his future life. 
Compared with the value of such extrinsic evidence, the possible reasons for 
similarities between this and that passage of St. Ignatius’ work as we have it 
today and that of Cisneros are relatively insignificant. 

As Ribadeneira says, while asserting that these two books are different and 
the second was not taken from the first, “all we who are of the Society must 
give thanks to Our Lord that our blessed Father when he left the storms 
and tempests of the world, made so good a haven that he found so good a 
confessor and profited by so good a book.” It is then clearly exaggerating to 
state as did Bucelin, Wion and others that St. Ignatius’ Exercises are either 
wholly or in part taken from Cisneros; or that the saint just slightly modified 
the preceding Exercises and in this modified form gave them to his followers. 
But, concludes the Professor, whilst maintaining this formative influence, 
even if there were hundreds of verbal similarities, the essential originality of 


St. Ignatius’ book would still remain. 
Henry Tuomas, 
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